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is not worth hunting through by another to see if it 


The editor of The Nation recalls Plutarch’s state- 
ment “that some one once saw Phocion walking with 
an air of deep abstraction, and ventured toaddress him, 
and to ask him what he was thinking about, and that 
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We have received for the Bliss children,— 


Previously acknowled ged......-ssssscrsecreeeseeseeeeeeee nee $617 83 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Lima, Olii0......++eeeeeee 5 75 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, Cattawissa, Pa. 2 07 


Greenville Sunday-school, Perry, Ill...... seenaaamnienhas 1 10 


By a reference to our department of “Work and 
Workers” it will be seen that fifteen state conven- 
tions are already announced to be held this vear. 
Kansas leads off next week. The convention season 
for 1877 is then fairly opened. 


It was said by the Rev. John Angell James, of 
Birmingham, England, that “each teacher should be 
possessel of the three B's, ‘ Bowels of compassion ; 
Brains; Bellows (good voice).’"" Ifa “ Sunday-school 
man " of the present day should perpetrate as ridicu- 
lous an alliterative farrago as that, he would be 
pointed at as another indication of the degeneracy of 
the times. 


Irenzeus, of the New York Observer, seems to write 
his weekly letters quite as much for the benefit of his 
brother editors as of the subscribers of his paper. 
Writing recently on ‘“ Manners in church” he told of 
seeing sixteen Presbyterians putting on their overcoats 
during one benediction. Since that writing, at least 
sixteen religious papers have given extended editorials 
on “Manners in church,” and the count is not yet 
concluded. 


An unusual number of anonymous letters have 
been received at this office within the past few weeks 
What they are all about we do not know. It is our 
habit, and we think it is that of editors generally, before 
reading a letter, to glance at its signature. If no 
veritable name is given, the letter goes at once into 
the waste basket without a reading. A letter which 
is not worth signing by one who knows what is in it, 





Phocion replied that he was considering how he 
could shorten what he had to say to the Athenians.” 
It would be a capital plan for a talking superinten- 
dent to take such a walk as Phocion’s every Saturday 
afternoon. His school would be the gainer by it 
when he was in his desk on Sunday. 


Opposition to cruelty to animais is a very good 
thing in its way; bat when brutes are defended in 
cruelty to human beings, affection for dumb beasts 
seems a little overstrained. The wife who, when her 
husband and a bear had a fight, “ didn’t care which 
whipped,” carried her interest in brutes quite as far 
as is tolerable; but when Mr. Bergh expresses a 
positive sympathy with the Spitz dog against the 
human race, he must expect to find many friends 
of their fellow-men over against him in his love and 
longings. 


To receive the kingdom of God as a little child is 
a very good way. We Imve divine authority for 
believing that. And a child’s method of stating the 
gospel which he has received, is all the more impres- 
sive for its simplicity. A gentleman was addressing 
a mission-school, where most of the scholars were 
quite young. He asked the question, “ Does Jesus 
love good children or bad children?” ‘Good chil- 
dren,” was the quick reply. “ Yes,” said the gentle- 
man, “ but doesn’t Jesus love bad children also?” 
Instantly a little fellow, not more than six or seven 
years old, replied, “ Jesus loves every kind.” That 
is it. “Not that we loved God, but that he loved 


” 


us.” “While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


On another page we speak at some length of the 
life and labors of Professor John S. Hart. There is 
much more that we would like to say of him, and, 
indeed, we shall be*likely to mention from time to 
time other details of his instructive career. More- 
over, we have in hand an unpublished article on 
Teaching from his pen, which we intend to print 
very soon. At the funeral of Professor Hart, his 
former pastor, the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Boardman, 
spoke of him in warmest eulogy, and intimated his 
intention of preparing before long a formal tribute to 
his memory. There is ceitainly abundant material 
for such a work, and its compilation and judicious 
use will be welcomed by very many. Professor Hart 
leaves a wife and one son. The son, Professor James 
Morgan Hart, is already widely known as beth 
writer and teacher. He was for a time a professor 
in Cornell University, and is now a professor in the 
Cincinnati University, in Ohio. 


There is no need of wasting breath over the ques- 
tion, “ How shall we retain our older scholars in the 
Sunday-school?” Young people will gladly attend 
the Sunday-school just as long as the Christian pub- 
lic sentiment in their community approves the Sun- 
day-school as the place for needful Bible study by 
young and old together. In many communities no 


oue outgrows the Sunday-achool. Parents are with 





their children in social Bible study. The maturest 
members of the church are in the school as scholars, 
if they are not needed as teachers. Public sentiment 
there is in favor of the Sunday-school for all. Young 
people recognize this fact, and are as sure to stay in 
the school as theyare to attend on the. preaching 
services. But in many other places the young people 
are in a hurry to get out of the Sunday-school, 
because it is admitted on all hands that they must 
sooner or later leave it, and the only question open to 
them is, if the time has yet come for their graduation. 
Practically, the older members of the church say to 
them, “ Of course we are above Bible study; but you 
ought to keep at it awhile longer.’ Zhat way of 
looking at the subject is not likely to keep a Sunday- 
school full of older boys and girls. If there is any 
trouble on this point in your school, see to it that 
in your church the public sentiment is set right, and 
seek to win in as Bible students the choicest members 
of your church. Young people watch the drift of 
opinion on a point like this with a good deal of 
shrewdness. If they generally give the Sunday-school 
a cold shoulder in any community, they have pretty 
good reason for thinking that older Christians look 


upon it as a place for the little folks, and not for men 
and women. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


On no point in connection with Sunday-school work 
do opinions differ more widely than on that of the 
library ; its books, its management, and its value. 

Many intelligent superintendents want nothing to 
do with a library for their scholars. They think that 
papers supply better reading than books for distribu- 
tion in a Sunday-schocl, and that any school is better 
off without than with a library. Many persons, on 
the other hand, have an idea that a library is the cen- 
tral attraction in a Sunday-school ; that there can be 
no successful Sunday-school without a library, Lut 
that with a fair stock of books the success of any 
school is assured. These are the persons who think 
that giving to a publishing society for the distribu- 
tion ot Suuday-school Looks is “doing Sunday-school 
work.” 

Moreover; among the many workers who neither 
think that a library is undesirable in the Sunday- 
school, nor yet that it is indispensable there, there is 
no agreement as to the character of books which ought 
to find a place on its shelves. Some want only books 
for Sunday reading, and insist that every book shall 
explain the plan of salvation. Others would through 
this library supply good reading for week-days, as 
well as Sundays. Many, again, who would have the 
library maintain a religious character, differ as to 
what books are best suited to promote the religious 
life. One objects to fiction; another thinks that fic- 
tion is all right if there is no “love’ in it. One 
would rule out everything that is of an exciting na- 
ture; another is sure that if you would have the 
books attractive to the bright boys, who are most 
difficult to win, you must not reject books of romantic 
adventure. One values chiefly books which inform 
and instruct the mind; another gives preference to 
those which sway the feelings, and may thereby im- 
preas the heart. 

The reason why this disagreement concerning 
Sunday-school books continues is, that what is just 


the thing for ous school; or for one scholar, is not the 
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thing for another; hence as to the importance of the 
library to the Sunday-school, or as to the character 
of books for a Sunday-school library, no one state- 
ment is likely to cover the whole case. In some Sun- 
day-schools a library is undesirable ; in others, it is of 
great value,—although in none is it indispensable. 
In some libraries exclusively religious books are all 
that are needed. In others, these are insufficient. 
Some scholars, again, need one sort of books; other 
scholars need quite another sort. Some need the 
spur; others the curb. Some most need instruction; 
others are in greatest need of good impressions. The 
questions, therefore, which should be considered by 
every pastor or Sunday-school superintendent are not, 
“Ts a Sunday-school library always desirable?” 
and “What books are good for a Sunday-school 
library ?"’ but, “Do we need a library in our Sunday- 
school?" and “ What books are best suited for our 
scholars?" 

The term ‘a good book for the Sunday-school 
library" is. very vague—too vague to be of any real 
value asa description. No committee's conclusion on 
this point would answer for all schools. Indeed, if 
two committees of six persons—each committee in- 
cluding two clergymen, two laymen, and two intelli- 
gent Christian women—were separately to examine 
with care one hundred volumes and divide them into 
two piles,—of books good and of books unfit for the 
Sunday-school library,—it would quite likely be found 
that one committee. had approved the very books 
which the other committee had rejected. “Good” is 
a relative and an uncertain term as applied to books 
for the Sunday-school library. ‘One man's meat is 
another man’s poison.” 

Not long ago we published an article from the pen 
of our lamented friend, Professor John S. Hart, giv- 
ing his views of books which are unfitted for the Sun- 
day-school library, and naming “some of the fea- 
tures that prima facie should exclude a book from 
the catalogue.” This week we give place to an 
expression of opinion by the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston concerning the books which he would have in 
the Sunday-school library, Neither the one article 
nor the other is likely to satisfy every Sunday-school 
worker for his own school. Both articles have their 
value as showing the differences which exist among 
prominent workers, and as helping intelligent super- 
intendents to decide what books they should secure 
for their own schools. 

There are, however, two very important things 
which have quite too little prominence in this library 
question. In the first place, every library, large or 
small, in church or mission school, ought to have a 
classified catalogue, showing the nature, the substance, 
the design, the style, and the grade of each book. 
A catalogue which gives merely the bald titles of 
the books, alphabetically arranged, is hardly better 
than nothing. To be good for anything, a catalogue 
ought to enable a teacher or a scholar to know if a 
certain book is of history, biography, travel, or doc- 
trine; if it is suited to younger or older scholars, to 
boys or girls; designed to benefit young heathen just 
in from the streets, or young Christians in their life 
at home or in school. Such catalogues are used in 
some schools; they ought to have a place in all. To 
be sure, it costs something to get them; but it would 
be better to have half as many books thus made 
available for wise use, than to have the present num- 
ber without any way—short of reading them through 
in every instance—of finding out what they are 
written for. A library is not indispensable in a 
Sunday-school. In any library a classified catalogue 
is indispensable. od 

The next important thing in the use of the library 
is to have the scholars helped in their choosing of books 
to read, week by week. With a classified catalogue 
this work would be easier than it can be without it. 
The teachers ought to know which books are best 
suited to their scholars, all things considered, and 
counsel their scholars to get and to read those books. 
The superintendent can help on this work by point- 
ing out to his teachers, in teachers’-meeting or else- 
where, certain books which he knows to be well 








adapted to certain uses and ends. The pastor also | takes place on the Sabbath day, it seems to me to be evil Our 


can do much in the same line, by a word now and 
then for a particular book with the teachings of 
which he is familiar. 

In short, the trouble is less with the books which 
are offered for the Sunday-school library, than with 
the way they are chosen and used. Most persons 
when they say they want “good books” in the 
library don't know what are “good books;"’ don't 
know what they mean by “ good books;” in fact, 
don’t mean anything in particular. When a library 
is full of “good books,’ the teachers cannot tell 
what the ‘good books” are about, or what the 
books are “ good’ for. And even if the books are 
all “‘ good,’ and the teachers find out what any of 
them are good for, there is commonly no sense of 
responsibility on superintendent and teachers for the 
choice by the scholars of the books they are to read. 
All this is all wrong. If a Sunday-school has a 
library, the officers and teachers of that school ought 
to know what is in it, and ought to see to it that 
their scholars use it wisely and well. Otherwise the 
library may not only fail of being a blessing, it may 
prove a positive injury to the school. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


——<>——————— 


We do not intend to get into a discussion over the origin 
of competitive examinations in the Brooklyn Sunday- 
schools. On the strength of a statement by a Brooklyn 
correspondent we mentioned Mr. Bell as introducing these 
examinations into the school of which he was superinten- 
dent. He now disclaims the credit as follows: 

Epitor THE Sunpay ScuHoon TIMES 

Your paper of March 24 gives me credit which I do not deserve, 

in stating that I introduced into the Bethel the plan of quarterly 


| examinations described correctly by you. The plan was introduced 


by Mr. Thomas J. Tilney while superintendent of the Bethel, but 
had already been used by the Bethany School, of this city. To 
Mr. Spenser Trask, the superintendent of Bethany, I think, belongs 
the honor of originating the admirable plan. 

Yours truly, GrorGE A. BELL. 

There is a growing desire to know more about the Bible as 
a book—to understand when its several parts were written, 
and by whom, and how its canon was completed—as well 
as to learn its specific teachings. A correspondent from 
Missouri writes : 

I am desirous of purchasing a work on the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha: or rather a full history of 
them, giving their authors, the time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, ete. If you know of any such book, please 
give title, price, and of whom it can be gotten. 

One of the best books of a popular character in the line 
indicated is, in our opinion, the “ Companion to the Bible,” 
by Professor E. P. Barrows, published by the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. Its cost is 
$2.25. “The Bible Hand Book,” by the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Angus, of London, as published, at $3.00, by Alfred Mar- 
tien, Philadelphia, is another good work of this sort. A 
work of a kindred nature, more recently prepared than either 
of the above-named, is “The Historic Origin of the Bible,” 
by the Rev. E. Cone Bissell, published, at $2.00, by A. D. F. 
Randolph, New York; but this deals more fully with the 
history of our English Bible as a whole than with the 
origin and authorship of its separate books. The same 
may be said of “ The Bible in the Church,” by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, published by Macmillan & Co., of London, and 
for sale in this country at $1.25. There are chapters which 
give much of the information sought by our correspondent, 
in “Preparing to Teach,” the manual for normal classes 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
in the “Normal Class Manual,” a similar work issued by 
the Baptist Publication Society. And the same may be 
said of “ Nicholls’s “ Introduction to Study of the Bible,” 
published, at $1.25, by the American Sunday School Union ; 
and of “The Book and its Story,” by Mrs. Ranyard, as 
republished by Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, 
New York, at $1.50. But none of these, as we view it, so 
well meet the case as does the ‘Companion to the Bible,” 
by Professor Barrows. 


An intelligent teacher from a New York City Sunday- 
school questions us on a point which has troubled many 
other minds. She says: 

It has been the practice in our Sabbath school, ever since I can 
remember, to keep a supply of the singing-books in use on hand for 
sale to the scholars. (f course it is no matter of gain, only a mat- 
ter of accommodation ; bu: as the transaction of selling the book 





Sabbath school is one of the largest and best in the city, presided 
over by a first class superintendent, who sees no wrong in this. 
Can you let us know what other schools do in this matter, and what 
you consider the right? 


The custom in this matter varies in different schools, 
much according to the views entertained of the sacredness 
of the Lord’s Day and of the sanctuary. In some schools 
no trading of the sort is tolerated. Such a thing is looked 
upon as evil, and only evil. The fact that the Bibles, or 
question books, or singing-books, are needed in the Sun- 
day-school service, is not in itself deemed a justification of 
their being peddled on Sunday and in the Sunday-school. 
The “oxen and sheep and doves,” which were sold in the 
temple courts in olden time, were all used for sacrifices. It 
was a convenience to the people to find them there at 
hand. The changers of money supplied the coin which 
was acceptable as offerings in the temple treasury ; but 
our Lord scourged the traders in these things out of 
the temple, saying, “ Take these things hence; make not 
my Father’s house an house of merchandise.” A great 
many excellent people think that our Lord would similarly 
condemn to-day the peddling of the modern aids to wor- 
ship and other religious service in the Lord’s house. But 
again there are many devout Christians who think that no 
such sacredness attaches to the Lord’s Day and to the Sun- 
day-school room as to the Jewish Sabbath and to the 
ancient temple ; and that in the case of the traders in the 
temple courts, the evil was in the purpose of making gain 
by the sales. Again there are Sunday-schools where the 
sales of such books are on week-days; but where, in case it 
is found desirable to supply a scholar with a needed book 
on Sunday, the delivery is made accordingly, but the pur- 
chase-money is not received until a week-day. In this way 
even the appearance of trading is avoided, and that is no 
unimportant gain. We believe that this method of meet- 
ing the difficulties of the case is both practicable and 
praiseworthy. Whatever has the show of trading, or of a 
huckster’s shop, in the Sunday-school, is certainly most 
undesirable, and its influence is evil. The example of it is 
bad over the scholars. It can be guarded against. It 
ought to be. 


In view of the inquiries made of us concerning Mr. 
Warring’s book on the Creation, we gladly give place to 
this authoritative statement as to its plan and its pub- 
lishers : 


The publishers of Charles W. Warring’s book on the Creation 
were J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., but that firm having come to 
financial grief, the book has been transferred to A.S. Barnes & Co., 
also of New York There seems to be in the minds of a number of 
people a misunderstanding, arising probably from the title of the 
work, “The Mosaic Account of Creation, the Miracle of To day’” 
It is sometimes spoken of by the first part of its name and some- 
times by the last. Hence Mr. Warring has been written to several 
times by persons inquiring as to his work on modern miracles. 
Perhaps the double title is to be regretted, but it is no easy matter 
to name a book. Everybody says, “ By all means give it a taking 
title” It is easier to criticise than todo. This name was selected 
after the book was in type, and was intended as a challenge. The 
Mosaic account of creation, which it is so fashionable among scien- 
tists to sneer at, has been to Mr. Warring the most intensely 
literal document ever, penned ; and this being so, then of necessity 
that unscientific, scouted thing is a miracle. This conviction 
deepens with continuous study. Whether the scientist shall admit 
the truth of the remainder of the Bible or not, he dare not cate- 
gorically deny either the statements or the order of the first twenty- 
seven verses of that first chapter of Genesis. From this challenge, 
the work of the fourth period of creation is for the present excepted ; 
not because it is incapable of being maintained, but because there 
would arise too long an argument, while there are other facts 
enough for digestion without it. To avoid all misconception, it 
will be well to say as the result of no small study of the Mosaic 
account itself, and of our world’s history as revealed by science 
that no part of the Bible narrative is more rich in amazing har- 
monies with scientific facts, than this. Mr. Warring has another 
work in manuscript to be published when he can find some one 
willing to venture it, entitled “The Appeal” Its motto is: “ We 
will. if you please, test this view in the light of facts.”—Huxley. 
“Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? Unto Cesar shalt thou go” 
(Acts 25:12) This new book is a sciéntific and exegetical discus- 
sion, supposed to have occurred in six or seven evenings in a quiet 
way between the writer of the essay and Professor , & believer 
in the teachings of Tyndall, Spencer, etc This form of presenta- 
tion was chosen because it made it possible to talk over objections, 
and to present matters from different stand-points. For obvious 
reasons the essay does not go beyond the ante-human period. If 
this can be shown to be true absolutely and literally, then an im- 
mense advantage is gained in controversy with those often promis- 
ing minds who have imagined that they had good scientific grounds 
for rejecting the Bible and its teachings. When the French besieged 
Toulon, the eye of Napoleon marked the apparently unimportant 
part which commanded the city and harbor. He concentrated his 
energies upon that, and when the allied fleet saw the flag of the 
Republic wave from its walls, they knew that not a moment was to 
be lost. Their only hope was in speedy exit, and they left the 
doomed city to its fate. In the controversy with infidelity, the 
brief narrative in Genesis of the creation commands the field. 
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BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D. 


Two things preliminary: The first, that I do not write 
in the interest of any publishers or with any hope or 
expectation of favor from them. It is only to serve the 
Sunday-school public that I put down these suggestions. 
The second is, that I cannot answer letters of inquiry, and 
that our Sunday-school has no complete printed catalogue 
at present that I can send you, and that I cannot help the 
‘superintendent of the Sunday-schools in a hundred places 
select their libraries except by these public hints. 


You must suit your library to your scholars. If you 
have mostly scholars who have books in their own homes 
—who get all the good novels, fairy books, histories, and 
works of general literature they need,—you will make up 
your library chiefly of books having a distinct moral and 
religious purpose. Such books will at any rate form quite 
a large element in your library. But and if your school 
happen to be one of those blessed true Christ-schools, in 
which the rich and the poor meet together, and it chance 
that you have children who have no good reading, who are 
a prey to the venders of blood-and-thunder, then you must 
supplant evil with good. Out of the nine hundred to a 
thousand scholars present with us on clear Sundays, in 
our Christian Endeavor school, at least one half have no 
books at home. They have never had a fairy story in 
their hands; the sweet influences that come to my own 
children from George Macdonald’s “ At the Back of the 
North Wind,” and “The Princess and the Goblin,” the 
pure and delicate stimulation of the imagination and the 
poetic sense to be found in Jean Ingelow’s “ Mopsa,” they 
have never had. They read the dreadful weeklies with 
black lines round the margin, the bloody murders in the 
one-cent dailies, the robber stories, the tales of revenge 
and lust and craft and crime hot with the breath of per- 
dition. It will not do to: try to substitute only religious 
reading for this. You must improve the taste of these 
boys and girls, and many of our “ religious” stories do not 
elevate the taste. So I put the most interesting books for 
young folks on the shelves, carefully excluding all mere 
sensationalism of the Optic type. Boys want books of 
adventure, and they should have them, but not of the kind 
that inclines them to run away from home. Noah Brooks’s 
“The Young Emigrants,” sticks to the line of probability, 
and yet is full of healthful adventure. It is with a sense 
of exultation that I remember that my poor apprentice 
boys will now have a chance to read dear old “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and the “Swiss Family Robinson,” in place of 
“Dublin Dan,” and “ Night Hawk Jack,” and the rest. 
And then, too, we have “Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates,” Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s charming story; and 
George Macdonald’s “ Ronald Bannerman’s Boyhood,” and 
Stockton’s “Roundabout Rambles.” Is it not something 
for us to be glad ofall the week long that a girl who has here- 
tofore been sobbing over the sorrows of Miss Sentimental 
Yellow Cover, can now read out of our library, “Is it 
True”? “Little Folk Life,” and “Adventures of a 
Brownie,” by such a writer as the author of “John 
Halifax”? And besides these we have “ Little Women,” 
“ Eight Cousins,” and others of Miss Alcott’s stories, and 
Mrs. Whitney’s “Faith Gartney,” “Leslie Goldthwaite,” 
“Real Folks,” and all of her earlier stories, and Susan 
Coolidge’s “ New Year’s Bargain,” and more. 

I know what you say, dear scrupulous friend,—secular 
books ought not to be given out on Sunday. I answer 
you first as would that brave servant of Jesus Christ, Dr. 
Norman Macleod,—What is a secular book? In regard to 
matters that make for the right conduct of life, who knows 
where the line between sacred and secular may lie? But 
I will even answer you with the answer of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself against the Pharisaism that esteems any 
outward observance more than it esteems the good ofa 
fellow-man. Which of you will not loose his ox or his ass 
and lead him forth to water on the Sabbath day? Who will 
not feed his dumb servants on Sunday? I dare not use 
the severe epithet used by the Master. But how much 
better is a man than a sheep? Half the ruin of our time 
lies in bad reading. You cannot crowd it out with nega- 
tive measures, you must put good interesting books in the 
place of bad interesting books. You must not leave the 
mind of the child empty, swept and garnished, for the devil 
on his return. You must correct the debauched taste. 
Surely God’s day is for God’s work, and if there be any 
God’s work in the world, this is one. 

At the very last of my recent selections of books I cried, 
Eureka! I noticed the delight that my own children have 
had in that unequaled magazine for young folks, St. Nicholas. 
Its pictures and stories have constantly cultivated a love of 
the beautiful; and a genuine love of the beautiful tones the 
mind, and is a great antidote to evil. I try to get my 





poor children to love flowers and pictures and music. If I 
could only introduce into these homes of poverty and igno- 
rance the pictures, stories, poems, rhymes, and household 
tastes and interests that come in with St. Nicholas, I 
should be able to steal a march on the devil, and get in 
beforehand. So I wrote to the publishers, and urged them 
to divide the volumes so as to make them of a convenient 
size and price for Sunday-schools. I told them I thought 
other schools would want them. Alas forme! <A shrewd 
city missionary in New York had got ahead of me. He 
had already had the back volumes of St. Nicholas bound 
up into two for each year, and had put them into the Sun- 
day-schools of the city mission. And the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira (whom I hate, in a Christian way, 
because he will anticipate my good ideas), had already put 
them into his school. So I had to come lagging along 
behind. But the magazines are there, and who knows 
what happy eyes are dancing over the pictures? 

We should have had a division of the library for adult 
scholars, with good literature in it, but we have a circulat- 
ing library in connection with our young men’s “ Endeavor 
Club,” which is open to everybody on payment of a dollar 
a year. 

I took pains not to have all fiction. Hooker's “ Child’s 
Book of Nature,’ and several of the most interesting 
volumes of ‘The Illustrated Library of Wonders,” such as 
“ Wonders of Electricity,” “ Wonderful Escapes,” “ Moun- 
tain Adventures,” ‘Great Hunts,” “ Wonders of Optics,” 
“ Bottom of the Sea,” “‘ Balloon Ascents,” and other books 
of the kind, teach our children to love fact and science. I 
must not forget “Dog Life,” and “Our Four-footed 
Friends,” and Dickens's ‘‘Child’s History of England.” 

In what I said about fairy tales, I forgot the wonder 
stories of our dear Hans Andersen, who is both preacher 
and story-teller. I should think that four Fairy Tale 
Libraries of five volumes each, published by Routledge, 
would be good. The whole twenty volumes cost but ten 
dollars. I have not examined them. I have been so 
desirous to give my boys and girls a taste for literature 
different from the lugubrious stuff in the story papers, and 
to give these pinched and overworked children the sweet 
playfulness that comes from good healthy nonsense, that I 
put “Alice in Wonderland,” “ Moon Folk,” “Through the 
Looking-glass,” and Miss Mulock’s “ Household Fairy 
Tales,” on the list. 

Among the religious books, uistinctively so called, “ The 
Oiled Feather Series,” “The Prudy Books,” “The Bessie 
Books,” “ The Little Flyaway Series,” “ Poor Matt; or, The 
Clouded Intellect,” are to be commended. I have mentioned 
already several of Macdonald’s, and all of his are religious. 

But the children will not read the serious books, you 
say. Suppose you mention every Sunday some one good 
book, or more, for children to read out of the library, and 
give a reason for their reading. In your teachers’-meeting 
you will urge your teachers to interest themselves in the 
matter. And once ina while you might even dispense 
with an acrostic blackboard exercise or a conventional 
review of a lesson for the sake of telling the children some 
plain practical truth about good and bad reading. Write 
the names of some good books for earnest boys and girls to 
read on the blackboard, if you have one. But never buy a 
dull book, though such a book has one advantage,—it will 
last a long while, as bad butter does, and for the same 
reason. 





THE NEGLECTED VISIT. 


A SHORT STORY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
BY M. M. 


A hundred busy little minds and hearts in the primary 
class, and two teachers to supply their wants! They 
worked hard, those teachers. During the opening exercises 
in the large Sunday-school room, the little ones sat around 
the altar railing and on the front seats, and tried hard to 
be good, and the teachers sat near with anxious faces and 
tried to keep the peace. At last, after the hymns, the 
reading of the lesson, and the long prayer, the bell struck, 
and the superintendent said with a sigh of relief, “The 
primary class may go out,” and the primary class went out. 

Then began a busy time. The roll must be called, the 
pennies collected, the verses recited, and the lesson taught, 
besides a few extras, such as small doses of catechism, the 
twenty-third Psalm, the Ten Commandments, and the like. 
During this time order must be preserved, and the services 
of the assistant were invaluable. 

In the particular primary class of which we write, was a 
dark-eyed, earnest little maiden of five years. Little Rose 
was always in her place, and always attentive. Her teacher 
petted her, and called her a “cunning little thing,” but 
never dreamed that the child thought and talked about her 
Sunday lesson from one week to another, and hung upon 





every word that was said there about Jesus and his life of 


love. Weare so apt to forget, in our grown-up wisdom, 
that seed takes quick root in virgin soil! 

A deep religious feeling pervaded the church and Sunday- 
school. When a sensitive child is asked to “come to Jesus,” 
it is very likely to respond, “I want to come.” Alas that 
the trusting little heart cannot be received at once into the 
great family, and made to feel at home there! The super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school was an earnest worker in 
the revival. A man of strong feeling, he easily swayed the 
hearts of those who listened to him. One Sunday he spoke 
earnestly to teachers, in the presence of the school, about 
their individual influence over members of their classes, and 
urged them to visit their pupils at their homes during that 
week, and try to lead them to the Saviour. Little Rose 
listened to every word, and her eyes grew round with won- 
der as she thought how it would seem to have her dear 
teacher take her by the hand and jead her to the blessed 
Jesus | 

She went straight home, and said, ‘“‘ Mamma, my Sunday- 
school teacher is coming here this week.” 

“That will be nice,” said her mamma. 

“Do you know whateshe is coming for?” asked the child, 
earnestly. 

“To see you, I suppose,’ mamma said, smiling. 

“ Yes, mamma, and to lead me to Jesus ! 
said for her to.” 

Every day Rose watched for her teacher, and every night 
she would say, 

“T most know she will come to-morrow ; don’t you think 
so, Mamma?” 

Saturday came, and Rose went to -walk—almost unwill- 
ingly, and half afraid she should miss her teacher. On the 
street she suddenly cried out, “ There she is, mamma; now 
I must go right home, ‘cause I want td see my teacher.” 

The mother knew that the smiling young lady walking 
down the street with a friend, was not out on any such 
errand as Rose imagined ; but nothing would pacify the 
child. Her eyes filled with tears, and the quick sobs would 
come. 

“Of course she’s going there, mamma; for Mr. Morrison 
said for ali the teachers to go and lead the children to 
Jesus, and she wouldn’t forget me, I know!” 

Think of the chill that fell upon that little heart when 
she reached home and found that her teacher had not been 
there ! 

But she was a good teacher, and loved her little flock, 
only she had a much larger work than she could do 


Mr. Morrison 





“DOE THE NEXTE THYNGE.” 
BY THE REV. J. SPENCER KENNARD. 


On the wall of an old English parsonage is engraven, in 
old Saxon letters sunk in the granite, the motto: “Doe 
the Nexte Thynge.” Like many other groupings of plain 
words, it has wrapped up in its quaint simplicity a treasure 
of significance. For how many doubts would be solved, 
how many cares would be lightened, how effectually the 
problem of life would be wrought out, if, instead of halting 
in the way, or fretting at visionary difficulties to come, we 
should each day and hour just go on to do the next thing. 
The word may have two meanings. If that which we are 
trying to do is plainly impossible, pass on to do the next 
duty that offers. If what we have aspired toas the best is 
plainly not at once to be reached, go on to do the next best. 

And it also means, do the thing that comes next in 
order; that lieth nearest to your hand. “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do,—not what your dreams picture, but 
what your hand finds to do,—do it. Not wish it were 
done, not resolve some time to do it,—but do it at once and 
with a will. This is the secret of efficient working and 
successful living. 

For this doing, God sends down out of heaven, each mo- 
ment, the golden now. Seize it ere it is past. He opens, 
each moment, some gateway of opportunity - it may be nar- 
row and low, so that you must stoop and crowd through ; 
or broad and high, through which you may march with up- 
lifted brow of gladness; but the important thing is to pass 
through that gate—don’t pass by it. God's angel waits on 
the other side to guide you on to “the next thing.” The 
now, the gateway, and the guiding angel, will all be gone 
to-morrow. Do you say, Ah! if I could only see the angel ’ 
But if you will look up prayerfully, you will see Him who 
says, “I will guide thee with mine eye.” “I will give 
mine angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.” If you will pray, “Show me the 
path of life,” you will surely hear the guiding spirit whis- 


per, ‘This is the way, walk in it.” So that there need be 


no cause for fear or hesitation in the doing of the next 
thing. 
To do the next thing freely and heartily we must let go 


the last, draw off the eyes from the past. This was Paul's 
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method in that mightily energetic life of his. “ Forgetting 
those things whica are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, 1 press toward the mark,’ 
etc. The last thing may have been a failure. You cannot 
afford to let it discourage you,—the next thing may be a 
success ; or the lust thing may have been a victory,—don't 
rest on your laurels. 


it. Todo the next thing, we must not be too anxious about 
resuits. Act with what light you have and what strength 
you have at the time, and leave results with God. If the 
path of duty leads through a stone wall, or a solid phalanx 
of bristling difficulties, take the next step, go aé it. Your 
going through is God's business, not yours. 

With Christ.each successive step brought him nearer to 
the cross of shame and anguish, yet he kept steadily on— 
for us. With Paul, when Roman bonds and a dungeon 
were before him, and weeping friends hung around his neck 
to detain him, he broke away from them, and step by step 
went on to his martyrdom. 

‘The doing the next thing will prove a medicine for heavy 
care and anxiety; for it is not the things we do that weary 
and wear us, but the fretting over things left undone in 
the past, and things we want to do, but cannot, in the 
future. The “Health Lift,” by calling every nerve and 
muscle and sinew into action, and straining every fiber of 
energy, draws away the stagnant blood from the brain, and 
sends the life-tides bounding along. So action dispels the 
mists of brooding trouble, and makes the yoke of life rest 
lightly on the sinewy neck. 

If one attempt to bring a soul to Christ has failed, go 
seek another. Jf one scholar, on whom you have spent 
labor, has deserted you, get another. If you have produced 
an impression by Sunday's lesson, follow it up on Monday 
by a call, or a tract, or a note to deepen it. If a scholar 
has given evidence of a change of heart, follow on to train 
him in knowledge, and bring him to confess Christ. Do 
not leave your work half finished. Do the next thing 
necessury to mature and the next thing essential to com- 
plete it. Do it patiently, reverently, trustfully, and with 
thy might,—for thy might is His omnipotence “ who work 
eth in you to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

Be earnest! 
Do what thou dost as if the stake were heaven, 
And that thy last deed ere the judgment-day.—X ingsley. 





IIOW TO STUDY A LESSON. 


BY THE REV. J. B. MULFORD. 


The next thing may be a grander | 
triumph ; at least, it may be more needful to be done. Do | 








To give instruction we must needs learn ; lest our ignorance 
be discovered and our folly condemned. To distribute the | 


water and bread of life we must needs gather ; lest in giving | 
our supply grow meager, and our labor have an inglorious 
end. 

There are four directions for approved preparation, trite | 
in their phraseology, but fundamental in their worth, 

1. Study with prayer for guidance. Prayer is the key 
which unlocks both the outer gate of revelation and thie | 
inner door of fe/é truth. The Spirit of Truth is alone dele- 
gated to lead inquiring minds into all the truth; and this 
Spirit only extends his aid when by prayer we seek it. As 
the light of uhe glory of God was seen only by those who | 
were the lovers of Jesus Christ, in whose face it was visible ; 
so the light of the glory of truth can alone be discovered | 
when by prayer we draw into its presence. Can we know | 
God, or live in his presence, without first being clothed in 
pure garments, and being introduced to him by his Son | 
Jesus Christ? Neither can we discern the word of God | 
without right minds and the assistance of powers not our 
own. 

Considering this as it bears upon the thought under dis- 
cussion, what do we learn? Our mission as Sabbath 
school toilers, is to teach the untaught, to instruct the 


| to study to advantage each lesson apportioned. 





ignorant, to enlighten the darkened world by precept and 


example, and to lead our scholars to abasement of self and | Whoever. therefore 

implicit trust in Jesus. It is becoming for us to draw from | Professor Hurt, 
’ f sulvati i * 2 

the well of salvation, which is close by the throne of God, | work as a Sund 


and hearts of men, that they may bring forth abundantly 
things new and old; and these productions, taken in the 
spirit in Which they come, and employed for the purpose for 
which they are otfered, are of God made unto us of in- 
mense assistance. All things are ours; and if for our 
ministrations we gather not from this all-fullness ideas 
instructive, truths applicable, plans worthy of development, 
we slight a provision of God, belittle our profession, and 
play the traitor to our trust. : 

3. Study with desire to instruct. Desire, for the carrying 
out of some laudable purpose, is the life-spring that sets in 
motion all the powers of the working nature. Without 
this moving, impelling principle, all endeavor will prove 
futile. Beyond the mere duty, when filled with the knowl- 
edge of Christ and his word, we should yearn to impart, 
that others may learn and rejoice. Thus it is with the 
honored teachers of our schools. When they perceive a 
truth, the mind rejoices in it, and, partaking of the very 
nature of the truth discovered, they seek to announce to 
others what they have found, and reveal to them what they 
have felt. The possessor of this quality of mind and heart 
is on a sure and direct road to serviceable greatness. With- 
out it, efforts are useless, time is wasted, and words are as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Brought in contact with unfolding thought and spreading 
intelligence, what more sacred and solemn duty should im- 
press the mind, than the urgent necessity of feeding thought 
with spiritual food and rewarding intelligence with broader 
views of spiritual truth? Of intrinsic value to a teacher of 
the young, is a desire, deep and strong, to instruct in the 
ways and words of God. 

4. Study with determination to do good. We advance 
but a step, but lo! we enter the sphere of divine efficiency ; 
for it is godlike to do good. This is truly the grandest 
motive principle of all, the glittering crown of all purpose. 
Yet, while admitted to be the primal qualification of Sab- 
bath school work, many fail to endorse it by a correspond- 
ing line of conduct. And without this incentive germ of 
preparation, prayer is mockery, helps are valueless, and all 
desires are us birds without wings, that never leave the 
ground. 

One picture upon which Christ and angels love to gaze, 
is that of a consecrated teacher of immortal truth, delving 
into all its hidden lore, scaling its mounts of beatific glory, 
wandering through its shady groves and by its cooling 
streams of restful and refreshing promises and provisions, 
inspired with ome purpose, impressed with one duty,—to 
gather from the riches of grace those treasures which will 
enrich the poverty, alleviate the misery, and rest the weari- 
ness of those given to us for instruction and training. This 


| zeal for others appears to be the true end of the teacher's 
| work, and it presents itself as one of the means by which | 


And inas- 
much as without this zeal we must ignobly fail of doing 
good, may the Spirit of Trath so pervade, control, and 
direct our hearts at all times, as to lead us ever to recog- 


nize its necessity by assiduous and careful application of | 


its just demands. Let us, therefore, study always, with a 


conscious determination to do good, 





PROFESSOR JOHN S. MART, LL.D. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


‘It was as a Christian educator that Professor John S. 
Hart attained greatest prominence. In whatever other 
spheres he had distinction or success, it was in this that he 
did his best service. It was, moreover, in the application 
of the principles of teaching to the work of the Sunday- 
school that Professor Hart was peculiar and pre-eminent as 
a Christian educator. 

In other departments of literature or of religious activity 
he was not without his peers. In this he had no equal. 
would wisely honor the memory of 
must give a chief place to the story of his 
iy-school educator, And it is certainly 


ere we lift the cup to the lips of others. This is the first | most seemly that the main features of his record in this 


& his ati ; | 
and highest preparation, communion with God through sphere of successful ende 


avor should be outlined in the 


prayer. By it darkness will become light, and ignorance | oolumns of that periodical through the pages of which he 


give place to understan‘ling. 

2. Study with helps for assistance. External assistance 
follows close upon internal guidance, and is of next im- 
portance. 


In these days of increased thought and multi- | 
plied literature, of growing facilities, which up like weeds | 
about us, we are at no loss to find helps that are valu- | 
able in our Sabbath school work. As the Spirit of God | 
moved upon the face of the waters, which brought forth | 
abundantly, both the moving creature that hath life and | 


did much of his most efficient service in the world. 

To three writers above all others does the American Sun- 
day-school system owe primarily its popularity, its vigor, 
its symmetry, and its efficiency. These three men are Drs. 
Frederick A. Packard, John Todd, and John S. Hart. Dr. 
Packard laid the foundations of the Sunday-school system 
as it now exists in our country. He first brought order 
out of confusion in this sphere of labor. He presented a 
Sunday-school ideal,—far above any that had been exhibited 


fowl that may fly above the earth, all of which were for in America,—and laid down the principles which must 
service to men; 60 in these latter days of literary creation, | underlie wise and effective Sunday-school operations. Dr. 
the same mahty and effective spirit moves upon the minds { Todd popularized the Sunday-school work. His lectures 


Thus will we please | 
our Father in heaven, and be of untold blessing to our | 
| scholars. 


in its behalf gave it a hold on the public mind it had not 
before attained. It was lett to Dr. Hurt to complete and 
supplement the labors of these two pioneers by making 
clear and prominent the importance and practicability of 
applying the principles and Lest methods of wise secular 
teaching to the teacuing of the Bible in the Sunday-school. 

There were other advanced thinkers and workers who, 
from the beginnings of the Sunday-school movement in 
this country, perceived the true line of its wise progress and 
did practical service in that direction,—but while they 
wrought with diligence and sagacity they wrote but little ; 
hence they did not put their impress upon the age as did 
these three men who by their writings brought others far 
and near to see the truth as they perceived it, and stimu- 
lated new workers to new endeavors in the lines of effort 
which they marked out. The men who are now dving 
most for the advancement of the Sunday-school cause by 
their written or spoken words, or by their exhibit of im- 
proved methods of work, wouid freely admit that they owe 
not a little of the germs of their thought, of the patterns or 
of the promptings of their plans, and, indeed, of the grand 
openings before them for successful labor, to the fur-seeing 
wisdom and systematizing power of Frederick A. Packard, 
to the shrewdness, intelligence, and persuasiveness of John 
Todd, and to the educational knowledge devoted to this 
cause by John S. Hart. Of the first two of these writers 
much has already been said in eulogy. Of the latter it is 
now a timely season to speak more fully. 

John Seely Hart was born in Stockbridge, Mass., January 
28, 1810. Two years later his parents removed to Penn- 
sylvania, settling first at Scranton, and then at Wilkes- 
barre, in this state. Fitting for college at the Wilkesbarre 
Academy, he entered the Sophomore class ute Princeton 
College in 1827, and in 1830 was graduated with the high- 
est honors of his class. Fora year le was principal of an 
academy in Natchez, Miss. Returning to Princeton he was 
successively tutor and adjunct professor of ancient langua- 
ges in the college, and principal of the Edgehill Fitting 
School. Called to Philadelphia, in 1842, he was appointed 
principal of the Central High School of this city, in which 
position he remained for seventeen years, In January, 
1859, Professor Hart became editor of the periodicals of the 
American Sunday School Union, including The Sunday 
School Times—in the planning of which he had had an 
active part. Two years later The Times passed from the 
Union into private hands, but Professor Hart was con- 
tinued as its chief editor until 1871. In 1862 he was called 
to Trenton to be at the head of the model department of the 
State Normal School of New Jersey; and a year later he 
was made principal of the Normal School, which position he 
occupied until 1871, He was again summoned to Princeton 
in 1872, this time as professor of rhetoric end English litera- 
| ture. In 1874 he retired from active teaching, and returned 
| to Philadelphia to devote himself to private literary pur- 
isuits, On the evening of Wednesday, January 23, 1877, 
Professor Hart slipped and fell on an icy pavement near his 
residence in this city, fracturing his hip, and perhaps receiv- 
ing internal injuries. A few days later he sank into a 
state of semi-consciousness, and continued to fail gradually 
until Monday morning, March 26, when he died. 





Professor Hart was actually engaged in teaching for more 
than forty years, having meantime under his personal 
instruction upwards of seven thousand pupils. But this 
great amount of labor by no means limited his work as an 
educationalist. ‘Through his preparation of various school 
text-books, and of treatises on the theory and art of teach- 
ing, he reached many thousands of teachers and scholars 
who never saw or heard him. His principal text-books are 
an “English Grammar,” an “ Exposition of the Constitution 
of the United States for the Use of Schools,” a ‘Class Book 
of Poetry,” a “Class Book of Prose,” a “ Greek and Roman 
Mythology,” “Composition and Rhetoric;” “First Lessons 
in Composition;” “A Manual of English Literature ;” 
“A Manual of American Literature ,;” “A Short Course of 
Literature, English and American ;” “English Grammar 
and Analysis;” and “Language Lessons for Beginners.” 
His chief work on teaching is “In the School Room.” His 
Sunday-school works are “ Thoughts on Sabbath Schools,” 
and “The Sunday School Idea.” Among his works of a 
devotional character are ‘The Golden Censer,” a series of 
meditations on the Lord’s Prayer, and “Removing Moun- 
tains; or, Life Lessons from the Gospels.” His publications 
of a general literary character include an “‘ Essay on Spen- 
ser and The Faerie Queen;” “Female Prose Writers of 
America,” and “ Mistakes of Educated Men.” 

While engaged in teaching and book-making, Professor 
Hart also found time to do no little service in the line of 
editing magazines and annuals. In 1844 he edited the 
“Pennsylvania Common Schoo! Journal.” From 1849 to 
1851 he was editor of Sartain’s Magazine. About the 
same period he edited a series of fine annuals, they being at 
that time the popular style of holiday gift books. In 1845 
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he edited the philological volume of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, and later, * White’s Universal His- 
tory.” Moreover, he wrote frequently for the quarterlies and 
magazines of the day, including the Princeton Review, Gra- 
ham's Magazine, and Seribner’s Magazine. His studies in 
Shakespeare were one of lus literary diversions. A series of 
lectures by him on Shakespeare was in progress at the Girls’ | 
Normal School in this city at the time of the accident 
which oceasioned his death. 








In editing Tue Sunday School Times during the earlier 
years of its publication, Protessor Hart was enabled to do 
lis Most important service for the Sunday-school cause. | 
He was already a skilled Sunday-school worker; quite a | 
model as a superintendent. He was no mere theorist. 
The views which he entertained of possibilities in this | 
sphere were based on sound principles of teaching, as 
tested in practical service. His new paper enabled him to 
reach the public, and to influence the popular mind in the 
line of his best convictions. The time was favorable. 
There was a revival of interest in the Sunday-school work 
throughout the country. The new state convention move- 
ment had recently begun. The great revival of 1858 had | 
quickened the Christian life of the country, and brought 
multitudes of young people into the church ready for such 
effurt as the Sunday school called for. There was no 
periodical which fairly represented or guided the Sunday- 
school sentiment of the community. A paper of this sort 
which was formerly published had discontinued its weekly 
issue a quarter of a century before. Comparatively little 
was said or done in the way of teacher training, or of. dis- 
cussing methods of wise teaching. It remained for such a 
man as Professor Hart to meet the exigencies of the hour 
and to lead a new movement in the direction of Sunday- 
school progress. 

The year 1859 marks an era in the Sunday-school cause 
in this country. In January of that year The Sunday 
School Times was started as a representative exponent of 
that cause, under an editor fully competent to help all 
engaged in that department of Christian activity, and to 
lead them on to higher attainments and to the use of 
improved methods and appliances in their work. In the 
month following there was held in Philadelphia a great 
National Sunday-school Convention, which once more gave 
unity and fresh enthusiasm to the friends of this cause 
throughout the country, and which prepared the way for 
new and better work in every department of Sunday-school 
activity. Professor Hart bore an active part in the prepa- 
ration and conduct of that convention. He was one of the 
committee which called it. He was its temporary chairman. 
He aided in the shaping of its resolutions and of its pub- 
lished address to the country. Moreover, he secured a ver- 
batim report of its proceedings, and in a spirit of remark- 
able enterprise issued that report entire in a single number 
of The Sunday School Times, extra copies of which were 
scattered broadcast throughout the land, extending the in- 
fluence and carrying the instructions of the Convention to 
many thousands who would not otherwise have shared 
thein. 

From that time on, for at least five years, Professor Hart 
was the leading writer in the great Sunday-school move- 
ment which has been broadening and deepening to the 
present hour. He brought into new prominence the edu- 
cating power of the Sunday-school, and the importance of 
the exercise by its teachers of the teaching function. He 
showed the common lack of good teaching in the Sunday- 
school, and how to supply that lack. He thus prepared 
the public mind for an intelligent interest in that Sunday- 
school institute and normal-class work which became a 
marked feature in the new Sunday-school revival. Not 
only through the columns of his paper, but by his occa- 
sional addresses on the theory and practice of teaching as 
given at state conventions and before local associations, 
did he do good service in this direction. Both the editor 
and the associate editor of The Sunday School Times at the 
present time remember to have been first awakened to the 
importance of attention to methods of teaching in the 
Sunday-school, by hearing Professor Hart in his addresses 
on this theme; and there are very many others now active 





in the Sunday-school cause who could bear similar testi- 
mony to the weight of his influence in this sphere of his | 
life work. 
Besides giving emphasis to his personal views, and advo- | 
cating methods which suggested themselves to him as wor- | 
thy of general adoption in the Sunday-school, Profeasor | 
Hart, through the columns of his paper, brought into wider 
notice and favor the plans of other thinkers and workers, 
who were originating and urging new measures of Sunday- 
school improvement and progress in different parts of the 
country. The best known and most efficient Sunday-school 
men came to be better known and to have greater power 
through what was said of them and for them by Professor 








Hart in The Sunday School Times. Such men as R. G. 


Pardee and Ralph Wells and John H. Vincent and Edward She hardly knew what to say to him first, and stood fora 


Eggleston, and w host of otlers, as Uiey came ove after 


another before the country as representative men in the | looking at the sticks as they fell from the hatchet. Old 
Sunday-school cause, were thus enabled to get a quicker | Peter spoke first. 


and a firmer hold on the enure community than would 
otherwise have been practicable. They in turn carried for- 
ward to a far more advanced stage that training of teachers 
which Professor Hart had urged so strongly, and to the 
appreciation of which he bad influenced the public mind. 
With all the later progress that has been made in the 


| sphere of teacher training, the writings of Proiessor Hart, 


on the principles and methods of wise Sunday-school work, 
have been by no means outgrown. There is perhaps no- 
where else to be found so valuable material, by the 
study of which the members of a Sunday-school normal 
class can be made to understand what the work of teaching 
is, and how to do it, as is supplied in the various chapters 
of Hart’s ‘In the School Room.” And of all the many 
volumes in the literature of the Sunday-school, no other is 
so comprehensive, complete, thorough, an.l suggestive in its 
exhibit of the objects, possibilities, und methods of the Sun- 
day-school, as Hart's “Sunday School Idea.” These works 
are as valuable to-day as when first they were written. 

Those who were personally acquainted with Professor 
Hart understand that the spirit and qualities which most 
strongly attached others to lim can never be made fully 
known to the public. His hearty interest in individual 
scholars, and his remarkable readiness to assist any young 
person who stood in need of his counsel or personal servi- 
ces, won for him the love and gratitude of thousands. He 
knew every scholar under lis charge in the week-day or in 
the Sabbath school, and he seemed never to forget any 
whom he had once known. He had alweys a pleasant 
greeting for each ; and all to whom he gave it knew it was 
sincere. His very last service was in the line of his most 
kindly work. He had been out to return to a young 
writer a manuscript which he had taken pains to carefully 
correct, and was on his way home when he met his fatal 
injury. Those who knew him longest and best are surest 
that Professor Hurt lived a life of beautiful Chritian faith, 
exemplified continually in loving words and kindly deeds, 
and that he is one of that number of whom it is declared: 
“They that be teachers shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_—~+_>—__— 


THE STORY OF “A LITTLE MAID.” 
BY MARY MORRISON. 

Every Sunday evening Mrs. Leonard told her little 
Phebe a Bible story. She told her sometimes about 
Joseph and his coat of many colors; sometimes about the 
three good men who were thrown into the fire and yet not 
burned; about Elisha bringing the dead boy back to life 
again by praying unto the Lord; but of them all, she 


thought none more lovely than that of Naaman’s little 
maid. 








“T wish I could dosome great thing, mamma,” she said; 
“TI wish I could bring good news to some mighty man. 
How delighted that little girl must have been when she 
saw the general coming back all well! Did she feel sure 
he would be cured? or did she wonder whether he might 
not; and watch, almost afraid to see him come back a leper 
just as he had been?” 

“T think she was sure,” said her mother; ‘‘and how she 
must have thanked the Lord when Naaman’s wife came 
and told her, ‘Little maid, your story was true. The 
horses and chariot are at the gate, and your master’s flesh 
is as smooth and clean as vour own.’” 

Another part of the story pleased Phebe. ‘“ Naaman’s 
wife told the maid that the prophet had said he would 
take no pay for the cure, but he had sent back his servant 
to say he would like silver and beautiful garments for his 
friends. The little maid could not see how the prophet 
could have done this; but when she heard it was his wifked 
servant, and that he had been punished, then she was glad, 
for she knew her master would honor the Lord more.” 

In the fall Mrs. Leonard was taken ill, and the doctor 


told her she must spend the coming winter in one of the | 


Southern states. So she took Phebe and a nurse, and, in 
company with other friends, went to Florida. 

One day Phebe asked her mother, “Do you remember, 
mamma, how yon told me if I could not do anything won- 
derful, like the little maid, I might do very manv little 
things for thé Lord? Do you think I might teach Peter to 
read out of my primer? Would that please the Lord? 
Can 1?” 

As soon as her mother had said yes, the child went to 
the old negro, who was cutting wood in the back yard. 


| long time twisting the corner of her white apron, and 
| 
| 


“Pears t’me Missy Phebens wanter learn choppin’. That 
so? 


“No, Peter, but I want to ask you if you don't want to 
learn to read. Miss Stebbins said you didn’t know how.” 
| ‘Ha, ha! wanted to larn me suthin. Well, well!” and 
| the old negro dropped his hatchet, laughing, and held his 
| hands on his sides as if he should luugh himself to pieces. 
The tears came into Phebe’s eyes, and she was turning 
away, but Peter's face changed. 

‘Neber meaned bring tears! neber! Come now, darlin’, 
don't cry. Sit down yere an’ tell ole Peter all "bout it. 
Wat was yer a gwine ter larn him?” 

“You don't know all there is in the Bible, do you, Peter?” 

Peter did not dare to laugh this time, for fear the tears 
might come again, so he only said, very soberly: 
| “No, Missy Phebens, I don’t specs I does know the hull 
| 
| 
| 


on't. To state facs, I s'pose nuffin wud come nigh the troof.” 

“Wouldn't you like to learn to read it all yourself, 
| Peter?” 2 
| “Peter's too ole, missy. He done got all the book larnin’ 
| he can in dis yere worl’. If Missy Phebens read to him, or 
| tell him wat she read, that do.” 
| “Well, Peter, we will do that; and to-night, when your 
work is done, we'll go in the back porch, and I'll tell you 
what | know.” 

The west was red with the sunset, and the birds were 
singing, as Phebe sat with old Peter on the back settle. 

“Now I must ask you one or two things,” she said, 
“before I begin, for I don't want to tell you over what you 
know. You know all about God and heaven and the dear 
Jesus, don’t you?” 

The tears came into the old man’s eyes. “ Bress your 
little heart ! don’t know much more’n nuffin ’bout 'em.” 

Phebe looked puzzled. She was afraid he was laughing 
at her again, but when she looked in his face, she was sure 
he meant what he had said. 

“TI can’t tell exactly where to begin. Perhaps if you 
know so little you'd better ask my mamma.” 

“No, go on, missy ; tell it ter me yer way.” 

“God made the people good and they sinned, and did 
not keep his law, only a few of them, Peter, and so God 
thought he would have to punish ‘most all of them, but he 
loved them so he couldn’t,—just as your father loved you, 
you know.” 

“Bress yer, Missy Phebens! ole Peter neber hed no fader, 
ner mudder needer; but he’s a fader hissef. He knows de 
fader’s lub, if he neber hab none hissef. He wouldn't like 
see lis Loy whipt, if he did cut up orful, an’ desarve it too.” 

“But, Peter, when we children are naughty, we have to 
be punished so we shan't do so any more” 

“ Yes, ves, that’s wat my ole woman did say, I know.” 

“So, Peter,” she went on, “God felt he didn’t want to 
punish them, but they had done wrong, and there must be 
some punishing—something to make them feel it. So he 
said, I will send my only Son to be punished for them, and 
all who believe in him shall be saved. So he did; and 
Jesus came into the world and lived and died for us alll 
He let them take him and nail him to across. Now, Peter, 
if you believe in him, all your sins will be forgiven for 
Jesus’ sake!” 

The tears were rolling down Peter's face. “I neber 
heered it that plain afore, missy. I've sung the ‘Jordan 
roll,’ an’ I’ve heern the camp-meetin’ men, an’ the ‘lection 
summons, but I was allus a lookin’ ter see my hoss didn’t 
run away, an’ I neber took no thought on it. Bress the 
good Fader! Ole Peter neber could a gi’n up his on’y son, 
nohow.” 

“Do vou love God, Peter? Do you believe in Jésus?” 

“Lub him, Missy Phebens, dat don’t spress it. I feels it 
all froome. Neber heered such lub as dat Fader's. His 
on’y son! his on’y son!” 

“If you believe in him, Peter, then you need not be 
afraid to die. I will read you one of the verses mamma 
marked in my Bible.” And she read, ‘ For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 








“Whosoever! whosoever / that means any man in de 
worl’, I s’pose, eben poor ole Peter. It wouldn’t say so, 
Missy Phebens, if it didn’t mean it, would it?” 

“No; and now, Peter, if you love him and believe in 
Jesus, you must pray to him and work for him.” 


“ Bress your sweet eves, missy, I can’t help it, sure. 
His on’y son! jus’ ter think on’t! An’ to-morrow will yer 
read me moresoever on?” 

Phebe promised, and with a glad heart ran to tell her 
mother. Naaman’s wife’s little maid and this little maid, 
although thousands of years apart, were both doing the 
Lord’s work. What can you do, little maidens? 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
[Second Quarter, 1877.} 


2. April 8.—The Shunammite’s Son_-........--..-.-- 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
3. April 15—Naaman the Leper_.....-..........--.- 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
4. April 22.—Gehazi the Leper_---.-----....--.--..- 2 Kings 6: 20-27 
6. April 29.—Elisha at Dothan__- ane | rt 
6. May 6—The Famine in Samaria -..._.......-..--- 2 Kings 7: 12-20 
7 May 13.—Jehu the King-.......................... 2 Kings 10: 20-31 
8. May 20.—Jonah at Nineveh_...........-.--...--....... Jonah 3: 1-10 
9. May 27.—The Death of Elisha__.-...---.---.--.-- 2 Kings 13: 14-21 
10. June 3.—The Lamentation of Amos__-..---.-------.- Amos 5: 1-15 
1). June 10.—The Promise of Revival.........-.---.-_--- Hosea 14: 1-9 
12, June 17,—The Captivity of Israel _....----.---___- 2 Kings 17: 6-18 
13. June 24.—Review Lesson. 





LESSON 4, SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 1877. 
Title: GEHAZI THE LEPER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: He THAT 18 GREEDY OF GAIN TROUBLETH HIS OWN 
novuse.— Prov, 15; 27. 


Lesson Topic: Cursed for Hvil-doing. 


1. Covetousness, v. 20. 
2. Falsehood, v. 21-25 
3. Punishment, v. 26, 27. 


HOME READINGS. 

Monday, April 16: 2 Kings 5: 20-27. Cursed for evil-doing. 
Tuesday, April 17 Josh, 7. 10-26. Achan's sin. 
Wednesday. April 18 1 Kings 21: 1-14. The story of Naboth. 
Thursday, April 19. Matt. 26: 1-16. Thirty pieces of silver. 
Friday, April 20: Psa. 73. 1-20. The prosperity of the wicked. 
Saturday, April 21; Prov. 28: 13-22. Haste to be rich. 
Sunday, April 22; 1 Tim. 6: 1-12, The root of all evil. 

LESSON TEXT. 

{2 Kings 5: 20-27.] 

20. But Gehaz. the servant of Elisha, the man of God, said, Be- 

hold my master hath spared Naaman, this Syrian, in not receiving 
at his hands that which he brought but as the Lord liveth, I will 


run after him and take somewhat of him. 
21. So Gehazi followed after Naaman. 


Outline: 


And when Naaman saw 
him running after him, he lighted down from the chariot to meet 
him, and said, Js all well? . 

22 And he said, Allis well. My master hath sent me, saying, 
Behold, even now there be come to me from Mount Ephraim two 
young men of the sons of the prophets: give them, I pray thee, a 
talent of silver and two changes of garments. 

23. And Naaman said, Be content, take two talents. And he 
urged him, and bound two talents of silver in two bags, with two 
changes of garments, and laid them upon two of his servants; and 
they bare them before him. 

24. And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 
hand, and bestowed ¢hem in the house; and he let the men go, and 
they departed. 

25. But he went in, and stood before his master. And Elisha said 
unto him Whence comest thou, Gehazi? And he said, Thy servant 
went no whither. 

26. And he said unto him, Went not mine heart with thee, when 
the man turned again from his chariot to meet thee? Js it a time 
to receive money, and to receive garments, and oliveyards, and 
vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and menservants and maid- 
servants. 

27. The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee and 
unto thy seed forever, And he went out from his presence a leper 
as white as snow. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Kings 5:20. Iwill... take somewhat of him. 
Thou shalt not covet . . . anything that is thy neighbor's. Ex. 
20. 17.——-Woe to him that coveteth an evil covetousness. Hab. 
2: 9.—+—Take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
Luke 12- 15.——This he said, not that he cared for the poor; but 
because he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. John 12: 6, Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a 
possession, and kept back part of the price. Acts 5: 1, 2——They 
that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition For the love of money is the root of all evil: which 
while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 1 Tim. 6: 9, 10. 
——Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world. 
2 Tim. 4: 10 

V. 21. Lighted down from the chariot to meet him. 
——And when he was now not far from the house, the centurion 
sent friends to him. Luke 7: 6. Then the Spirit said unto 
Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. And he desired 
Philip that. he would come up and sit with him. Acts8: 29, 31. 
——And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him: Acts 10: 25. 


Is all well? Run now, I pray thee, to meet her, and say 
unto her, Is it well with thee? is it well with thy husband? is it 
well with the child? And she answered, It is well. 2 Kings 4: 26 
—aAnd there stood a watchman on the tower of Jezreel, and he 
spied the company of Jehu as he came, and said, I see a company. 

















And Joram said, Take an horseman, and send to meet them, and let 
him say, Is it peace? 2 Kings 9: 17. 

v.22. My Master hath sent me, He said unto him, 
I am a prophet also as thou art; and an angel spake unto me by 
the word of the Lord, saying, Bring him back with thee into thine 
house, that he may eat bread and drink water. But he lied unto 
him. 1 Kings 13: 18 They have taught their tongue to speak 
lies. Jer. 9: 5. Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts 
of your father ye will do: he was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him- 
When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, 
and the father of it. John 8: 44-——Why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie tothe Holy Ghost? Acts 5: 3——All liars shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: 
which is the second death. ' Rev. 21: 8 

Vv. 24. Bestowed them in the house. They have 
even taken of the accursed thing, and have also stolen, and dis- 
sembled also, and they have put it even among their own stuff. 
Josh. 7: 11. When I saw among the spoils a goodly Babylonish 
garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold 
of fifty shekels’ weight, then I coveted them, and took them: and, 
behold, they are hid in the earth in the midst of my tent, and the 
silver under it. 

















Josh. 7: 21——Woe unto them that seek deep to 
hide their counsel from the Lord, and their works are in the dark, 
and they say, Who seeth us? and who knoweth us? Isa. 29:15. 
Woe to him that increaseth that which is not his. Hab. 2: 6. 


V. 25. Stood before his master.——<And as they did eat, 
he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 
Then Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is it 











I? He said unto him, Thou hast said. Matt. 26: 21, 25. 
v.26. Went not mine heart with thee. The mouth 
of them that speak lies shall be stopped. Psa. 63: 11. A lying 


tongue is but fora moment. Lying lips are an abomination unto 
the Lord. Prov. 12: 19, 22 For I verily, as absent in body, 
but present in spirit, have judged already, as though I were 
present, concerning him that hath so done this deed. 1 Cor. 5:3 
For though I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the 
spirit, joying and beholding your order. Col. 2:5 








Is it a time to receive money? I will not take from a 
thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that I will not take anything 
that is thine, lest thou shouldest say, 1 have made Abram rich. 
Gen. 14: 23. Freely ye have received, freely give. Matt. 10: 8. 
——-It is more blessed to give than to receive. Acts 20: 35. 

V. 27. Leprosy.— When the plague of leprosy is in a man, 
then he shall be brought unto the priest; and the priest shall see 
him. Lev. 43: 9, 10. This shall be the law of the leper in the 
day of his cleansing. Lev. 14: 2. Command the children of 
Israel, that they put out of the camp every leper. Numb. 5: 2. 
And the Lord smote the king, so that he was a leper unto the day 
of his death, and dwelt in a several house. 2 Kings 15. 5. 
And Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day of his death. 
2 Chron. 26: 21. And behold, there came a leper and worshiped 
him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And 
Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be thou 
clean, And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. Matt, 8. 2, 3. 
And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten men 
that were lepers, which stood afar off: and they lifted up their 
voices and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. And when he 
saw them, he said unto them, Go, shew yourselves unto the priests. 
And it came to pass, that, as they went, they were cleansed. 
Luke 17: 12-14. 
































CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., L.H.D. 


Introductory Criticism. The most striking thing in these 
narratives is what may be called their peculiar life-likeness. 
We have here some of the most remarkable varieties of human 
nature painted for us in the most vivid colors, and in a way 
which carries with it the strongest impression of reality. We 
seem to see these men of the very olden times. Over the wide 
stream of the ages, the scenes on the other shore, with their 
actors, their motives, and their diversities of character, stand 
out before us as though separated by a short interval. In 
other words, we have here some of the most perfect represen- 
tations of the same humanity now existing in the earth. The 
same aspects that are now exhibited, from the grandest to the 
lowest and the meanest, present themselves before us in this 
short drama. 

We have already dwelt upon the striking traits in the 
character of Elisha, “the man of God,” living in this world, 
but not of it, wholly occupied with the service of God, and 
fully conscious of the greatness and dignity of his office, while, 
at the same time, without any appearance of a sanctimonious 
bigotry. In Naaman, on the other hand, we have a grand 
specimen of human nature in its pure human aspect : the brave 
warrior, the kind master, the courteous lord, carrying with 
him a high sense of his official and military station, whilst, at 
the same time, condescending and humane. He is in every 
sense a gentleman. He is, moreover, religiously impressible, 
as appears from his gratitude to the God of Ehsha, and his 
promise to serve him the remainder of his days. 

In Gehazi we have a character almost the reverse of these. 
If not utterly hypocritical, he comes so near to it that we 
hardly feel for him the least sympathy or respect. It revolts 
as well as astonishes us, that the servant of such a master 
should turn out so utterly selfish and vile in conduct, as well 
as in motive. It is, however, a spectacle which has been seen 
in all ages. It would seem, sometimes, as though a profession 





of religion, when it did not change the character, or purify 
and exalt it, really added ta its deterioration. We have this 
feeling when we compare some of the men in Greek and Roman 
history, like Aristides and Regulus, with the low nominal 
Christianity, so often to be found in modern times, and among 
modern statesmen. For Gehazi was doubtless one of the “sons 
of the prophets.” In other words, he was one of the profess- 
edly religious men of the day, claiming a higher spirituality 
and a stronger faith in Jehovah than other men who did not 
belong to this fraternity. Something had drawn him into 
their company, and some peculiar traits of character, perhaps, 
had led Elisha to take him into his personal service ; but he 
was a far more avaricious man than Naaman, whom he, doubt- 
less, condemned as worldly and unspiritual. We find him, 
however, engaged in acts which the lordly Syrian captain 
would have spurned as utterly beneath his own dignified 
self-respect. This last feeling furnishes a motive far below 
the truly spiritual, but it often leads a man to a nobler course 
of conduct than a poor or utterly deficient religion. Our 
readers will not mistake the tendency of these remarks. 
Especially are they needed at the present day, when religious 
profession has become so common, and so little distinctive. 

Gehazi’s acts are of the basest sort. He dishonors his mas- 
ter. He turns his noble refusal of the Syrian’s present into 
what looks like a very mean subterfuge, as unworthy of the 
prophet’s high principle as it is inconsistent with his charac- 
ter—discerning sagacity. He would make it seem to Naaman 
as though the prophet had all along been wishing to receive 
the present indirectly. He must have left the Syrian with this 
impression, and with a serious lowering of the religious feeling 
that Elisha had produced. It was, moreover, an exceedingly 
base and inexcusable falsehood; and all for his own paltry 
gain. He shows in it, too, a low estimate of his own master, 
as though he could not detect so poor asubterfuge. He brings 
contempt on the whole fraternity to which he belongs. Naa- 
man goes away with the feeling that the ‘sons of the prophets” 
are not so much better than other men, and that there is some- 
where a flaw in all high religious profession. 


Behold my master hath spared Naaman, this Syrian (v. 20). 
The language evidently implies that Gehazi regarded Naaman 
as fair spoil, and his offer not to be lightly thrown away. 
He was for taking all he could get, and wonders that his mas- 
ter was not of the same disposition, especially as it would be 
simply spoiling the heathen for the benefit of the Lord's 
people. 

As the Lord liveth. This was not meant by him as swear- 
ing, sacred or profane. It was merely a mode of religious 
talk that he had become accustomed to. 


So Gehazi followed after Naaman (vy. 21). More literally, 
pursued after him, chased him, ran with great speed, lest he 
should get too far ahead. 

He lighted down from his chariot, literally, he fell from his 
chariot, to denote the readiness with which he would receive 
any message from Elisha, to whom he was so exceedingly 
grateful. It burdened him that he should have received so 
great a benefit with nothing given in return. 


Is all well? Hebrew, Js it peace? an Oriental mode of 
salutation, used verbally unto this day, with its vowels 
changed so as to be the Arabic Salam, instead of the more 
ancient Shalom. 

My master hath sent me, etc. (v. What a monstrous 
lie! especially for a religious man, and one of the “sons of 
the prophets”! And then the story which follows is “a lie 
with a circumstance,” as Shakespeare calls it, or, most circum- 
stantial lying, in which the consciousness of falsehood must 
accompany every word. Its very particularity increases the 
heinousness of its audacity. It is barely possible that there 
may have been, in such a man, some seeds of grace, but they 
must have been deeply buried under a false and worldly 
spirit. 

A talent of silver and two changes of raiment. See remarks 
made not long since on the Hebrew talent, both for silver and 
gold. It was indeed but an inconsiderable part of what the 
generous warrior had brought with him, but this does not at 
all diminish the meanness of the transaction. The language, 
behold even now, when rightly considered, shows us the par- 
ticularity of this man’s inventive powers; literally, behold 
now this is it (that same strong demonstrative pronoun before 
described, 1 Kings 18: 7), as though he meant to introduce 
some new and unexpected circumstance which his master had 
forgotten. 

And Naaman said, Be content (v. 23). Be content is not a 
good rendering. It would imply some kind of reproof, which 
is not intended by Naaman either in language or thought; as 
though he had discovered the falsehood and greediness of 
Gehazi. It is rather, be pleased now. It is the language of 
extreme politeness, such as a man like Naaman would 
habitually use, leading him to esteem the taking something 
from him as a favor to himself—be pleased now to take the 
two talents. For a similar example see Judges 19: 6, where 
a hospitable host says to his guest, Be pleased now and tarry 
all night. 

And he urged him. This confirms the view taken of the 
preceding word. It was with him a pleasure to give. 


And when he came to the tower (v. 24). Rather the hill, or 
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rising ground. It was probably some eminence before Elisha's 
house, although not mentioned in any other place. 


Gehazi | 


puts the goods away without seeming to have much fear of any 


detection by his master. He knew that Elisha was constantly 
occupied with far higher thoughts and higher things than 
any perishing earthly treasures ; and it probably was the case, 
moreover, that all his earthly means and earthly cares were 
given in charge to Gehazi. 

Verse 25. He stands before his master with an affectation 
of innocence which is truly remarkable, and which he would 
never have practiced unless he had been free from all fear of 
But for this end Elisha needed no earthly sagacity. 
With all that stolid look of innocence which the faithless 
servant assumed, the divine seer immediately sees through him. 


discovery. 


Whence, Gehazi? and he sard, Thy servant went not hither, 
nor thither, as the margin rendering has it. We see the same 
consciously false particularity in his lie of denial to his master 
as in the one he uttered to Naaman. 

And he said unto him, Went not my heart with thee? (v. 26.) 
Commentators have had unnecessary trouble with the word 
rendered heart. Some think there is meant by it Gehazi him- 
self, but this 1s too far-fetched to be worthy of any notice. 
The Hebrews use the word heart in the most general way. 
It is equivalent to mind, meaning the intellect, or it may 
denote the feelings, or it may be used in the broad sense of 
spirit, as when Paul says, “absent in body, but present in 
spirit.” It evidently shows that he had not full confidence in 
Gehazi, from the moment he saw him run after the Syrian. 
He divined his purpose without difficulty, and the manner of 
his replying to his question, “ Whence, Gehazi?” confirmed 
his opinion beyond a doubt. What follows in the verse needs 
no explanation. 


Is it a time to receive money, and to receive garments, and 
oliveyards, and vineyards, etc.? It may refer to the condition 
of Israel, generally, at that time; but a more probable appli- 
eation of it is to the prophet himself, to Gehazi, and his 
brethren, the “sons of the prophets,” as much as tosay, “ Are 
we the persons to be dealing in such earthly things,—we who 
have renounced the world, who profess to be governed by 
higher views, and in all that we do to be serving Jehovah 
our Lerd?” 


The leprosy of Naaman shall cleave unto thee (v. 27). The 
word cleave here denotes perpetuity. There were methods of 
cure prescribed by the Jewish law, or means of preventing its 
descent to the children of the leper ; here 


No outward form could make it clean, 
The leprosy lies deep within 


Forever. This certainly does not mean here endless time, 
though that is the strongest idea of the word. It may also 
denote the longest time of which the thing or the subject is 
capable, as long as the line of Gehazi lasts. The leprosy should 
only die out when the family became extinct. 

And he went forth from his presence a leper as white as snow. 
The disease reached its consummation in a moment. He had 
been a moral leper long before. The outward leprosy was 
simply the sign or manifestation of this fact. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
GENERAL TRUTHS, 


1. The catholicity of Bible religion. 
referred to in the preceding lesson. 
it on the reverse side. 
cleansed. 


This was specially 
Here is a confirmation of 
Naaman, though a Gentile, was 
Gehazi, though an Israelite, is held up to scorn for 
his villainy, and is punished with the leprosy from which the 
alien had been saved. “God is no respecter of persons.” 
The great truth of world-wide salvation which Jesus preached 
was taught in the Cld Testament. The rejection of the Jews 
who disbelieve, the salvation of the Gentiles who accept 
Christ, is here typified, and the words of Christ illustrated— 
‘Many shall come from the east and west . . . but the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out (Matt. 8: 11, 12). 


2. The mercy and severity of God. Both are revealed 
throughout the book. The love of God is not indifference to 
sin, else it would not be the highest love. Naaman is cured, 
—Gehazi is cursed. 

3. The impartiality and many-sidedness of the Bible. In 
this story the little maiden is commended as well as the great 
general. They are framed together in one picture for all 
after ages to contemplate. And here are two varieties of 
character in servants. Those of Naaman, respectful, kind, 
true; while the servant of Elisha, who might have been 
expected to share somewhat his master’s excellence, is branded 
as a thief and a liar. People of all conditions may see them- 
selves in this impartial mirror. No state of life necessitates 


in rich and poor, in maaters and servants alike. 


THE SIN OF GEHAZI. 
1. An evil heart. This was the bitter fountain. Hissin was 
the outflow of a full reservoir, long filling. There was cherished 
covetousness. He had become discontented with his position, 


Z : : Beware of trying to appear better than you are. 
either virtue or vice: there may be both good and bad in all, | ying PE y 








undervalued its rare privileges and special honors, and longed 
for something incompatible with it. He wanted to be rch 
and independent, possessing “ oliveyards and vineyards, sheep, 
oxen and servants’’ (v. 26). The desire for wealth had be- 
come an absorbing passion which he was resolved to gratify at 
any cost. This was connected with base ingratitude. He despised 
the spiritual benefit he might have secured from Elisha, 
and forgot all his master’s kindness and the full confidence 

There was also a vain 
with a proud scorn of those 





shown him during many years. 


reliance on ‘ church-membership,” 
who were outside the visible fold. 
“ this Syrian.” 


Ile spoke of Naaman as 
When we forget the benetits we receive from | 
God and his servants, cherish any covetous desire, and pride | 
ourselves on external profession and privileges, despising 
others, we are so exposed to the devil’s temptations that we 
may sin as grossly as Gehazi. 

‘As the Lord liveth.” He actually 
took an oath that he would commit a gross cnme. All taking | 


the name of God in vain, all careless oaths and profane swear- | 


| 


2. Profane swearing. 


ing, are wicked, but how doubly so when used as a confirma- 
tion of other wickedness! Calling God to witness the defiance 
of his own laws. Far better to invoke the devil, when serving 
the devil, than thus profane the name of God. Let us beware 
lest we use our familiarity with divine truth to intensify our 
sin. 

3. Deliberate lying. He falsely said his master had sent 
him, and invented the story of the two young visitors. When 
once a sin is resolved on, truth is in jeopardy. It seems so 
necessary to tell the lie that will gain the object and then 
save from detection. Unflinching veracity will prove a safe- 
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guard from many sins which are impossible if no falsehood is 
allowed to stain the lips. Cultivate the habit of truth speak- | 
ing in little things. “ Putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbor; for we are members one of another | 
(Eph. 4: 25). Society would be broken up if men could not | 
trust each other. God hates liars. Liars cannot enter heaven. | 
“ Without are murderers, and whosoever loveth and maketh | 
a lie” (Rev. 22: 15). 

4. Robbery. He robbed Naaman by taking the property 
from him under false pretences. He robbed Elisha, for when 
the silver and the garments had been received in his name 
they belonged tohim. Thus both were robbed. Let servants 
and all who are employed for others beware of using their 
master’s name without his authority, and of professing to do 
business on his account when seeking their own gain. Much 
is done by some servants at stores and shops and with their 
master’s customers which is no better than robbery. What- 
ever is gained in the name of an employer belongs to him, and 
if we keep it or part of it for ourselves, it 1s a theft. 


5. Defamation of character. He represented Elisha as 
vacillating,—saying one thing and meaning another, making 
a show of generous disinterestedness and then changing his 
mind. He made Naaman think Elisha was a deceiver. For 
if two young men had called in from the school of the prophets, 
they might need a change of raiment and a little money, but 
why so large a sum as above fifteen hundred dollars? What 
would Naaman think of the straightforwardness and disin- 
terestedness of the prophet after this? It was a far worse 
injury to Elisha thus to rob him of his reputation than to 
take the talents and raiment. 


6. Injury to the soul of Naaman. The good impression on 
the mind of the Syrian in reference to the God of Israel might 
have been destroyed by such a slander on the character of his 
prophet. The salvation of both Naaman and his attendants 
might have been in peril. But Gehazi was reckless of such 
consequences, Let professing Christians consider how much 
evil they do to the souls of men when they act inconsistently. 
They do an injury they may never be able to redress, however 
bitterly they may repent. 

7. Dishonor to God. The honor of Jehovah was linked 
with that of his prophet. Gehazi darkened, as far as he could, 
the glory of God as well as the character of Elisha; and this 
dishonor would not be limited to that Syrian cavalcade, but 
would extend to the whole nation through their report. 


8. Sacrilege. It was thought a heinous crime to rob a temple. 
Many would steal from a dwelling-house who would not from 
a church: many would take money from a merchant's cash- 
box who would not rob a charity-fund. This may be a mere 
superstition; but there can be no doubt that it 1s an aggrgva- 
tion of robbery when committed under the mask of religion: 
as when money professedly collected for religious purposes is 
purloined by the collector or treasurer. Gehazi begged the 
money for two poor students ! 

9. Habitual hypocrisy. He had for a long time pretended 
to be a faithful servant, though his heart was all wrong. And 





now, with the consciousness of guilt, he put on the appearance 
of innocence. standing before Elisha as if free from blame. | 
Habitual | 


hypocrisy is a constant lie. 


10. Sin aggravated by privileges. He had for many years | 


been the constant companion of Elisha,—had accompanied | 
him in long journeys, lodged with him in the prophet’s | 
chamber, listened to his enunciations, joined in his prayers, 
witnessed his godly life, and had been with him when the son 
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of the Shunammite was raised to life. And yet he sinned thus 
grievously | 
LET US LEARN: 

1. Religious privileges are no certain guarantee against great 
sin. If the heart is not right. famiharity with truth hardens 
it. The forms of worship without the spirit tend to weaken 
our reverence for God. The thoughtless utterance of his name 
divests it of power. The profession of religion without the 
practice destroys one’s respect for it. He may be much in the 


| company of religious people, and not become religious. We 


may listen to the most eloquent preachers and be unaffected. 
We may be servants of Elisha and sin like Gehazi. 

2. Beware of any one sin, for it drags others with it. So 
@ mountain torrent breaking ita banks, or an avalanche 
sweeping down the mountain, carries with it trees and rocks 
in overwhelming destruction’ He that breaketh one com- 
mandmert is guilty of all (Jas. 2: 10). One vulture on the 
carcass is not long solitary. A single fly hovering over 
putridity is soon a cloud. One steady purpose to sin weakens 
the whole moral nature, as one breach in the embankment that 
holds the reservoir soon causes the whole to give way. 

3. The danger of the delusion that “all is well.” So said 
Gehazi. He had made his plan and was sure of its success. 
How treacherous is the security of the wicked! How certainly 
“all is wrong’ when we commit or purpose sin! 

GEHAZI'8 DETECTION. 

1, Beware of standing before God with unrepented sin. Ge- 
hazi presumed to stand before his master as if innocent of 
wrong. Thus many go to God's house with the full purpose 
of committing some crime, or fresh from its perpetration ; the 
falsifier of accounts, the habitual liar, the adulterer, the unfor- 
giving and revengeful, the covetous man who is an idolater, 
often stand before God in praise, prayer, and professed service, 
as Gehazi before Elisha. Such worship is hateful to God, 
such incense abomination. ‘The prayer of the wicked is sin.” 


2. Sin is sure to be detected. Gehazi had hidden the treas- 


‘ure, and sent back the porters. Naaman would soon be far 
| away in a distant land, and Elisha would never know of the 


trick. To his master’s question he promptly replied with a 
fresh lie, “‘ Thy servant went no whither.” But the prophetic 
spirit of the seer had been with him all the while. He 
heard the fiction, saw the fraud, watched the hiding, knew the 
purpose. How much more the God of Elisha sees the sinner! 
His all-piercing eye, his discerning spirit, goes with him to 
every secret haunt of wickedness, and he will bring to light 
the hidden deeds of darkness. “Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” 

3. Let us go nowhere in reference to which we should hesitate 
to answer God's question, * Whence camest thou?” How many 
places and scenes of questionable propriety would be avoided 
were this kept in mind! 

4. God's omnipresence is consolation to the believer. ‘* Went 
not my heart with thee?” When we go to some work of 
faith, amid weakness and fear, when we try to do some good 
in the name of Christ, we are sure he is with us. When we 
are in the house of mourning, his héart of sympathy is with 
us. When we go into our closet, or to the house of God, ear- 
nestly seeking him, he goes with us to answer and bless. 

5. A test of character. Is the omnipresence of God felt by 
us to be a source of comfort, or of painful restraint? Do we 
value it, or would we escape it? 


GEHAZI'S PUNISHMENT. 

1. Great sins have great punishments. Gehazi’s sin was very 
aggravated. It was no common lie or theft. It might have 
been said to him as to Ananias, ‘“ Thou hast not lied unto men, 
but unto God.” Sins become great by the knowledge and 
privileges of the sinner. That servant which knew his lord’s 
will, but did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes. The 
guilt ofsome who outwardly seem religious may be greater 
than that of some notorious criminals, and their punishment 
justly more severe. 

2. Deliberate apostasy after great profession may be a leprosy 
like Gehazi's, cleaving to him till death. Nothing can be told 
that has not been known. Every motive that can be sug- 
gested has already been weighed. There has been habitual 
intimacy with Jesus in the means of grace, as Gehazi was 
intimate with Elisha, and if at last he is rejected, the proba- 
bility is that no repentance will follow ; humanly speaking, it is 
an incurable leprosy: “ For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift... 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance” 
(Heb. 6: 4-6). 

3. The foolish bargain. Gehazi got Naaman's leprosy with 
Naaman’s gold. O how gladly he would have given up the 
two talents of silver and the two changes of raiment to have 
been restored to health! He had forfeited the friendship of 
Elisha, the honor and privileges of being his servant, peace of 


' mind, and hope in God—for what? Many even at the moment 


of triumphant iniquity find out how fatal a bargain they have 
made, and would surrender tenfold what they have gained 
to recover what they have lost. All will discover this here- 
after. ‘ What shall it profit a man,” etc. (Mark 8: 36). 


4. Beware of the leprosy of covetousness. The lust of riches 
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prompts to deceit, fraud, and violence. ‘* They that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful Justs, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion” (1 Tim. 6: 9, 10). This sin often entails ruin on the 
children, even as Gehazi's leproxy was to cleave to his seed. 
Money ill got, covetously hoarded, or luxuriously and oxten- 
tatiously spent, is a curse “ visiting the in quity of the fathers 
upon the children and the children’s children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” When the father is obviously 
bent on getting money, and is reckless of the method so long 
as le can maintain his social position, and when the mother’s 
heart 1s set on it as a means of display, the children are not 
likely to grow up in the fear of God, and though they may 
have been taught hymns and catechism they will generally 
make worse use of their inherited wealth and passions than 
the children of others who were regarded as mere “Syrians.” 
“The getting of riches by a lying tongue ix a vanity tossed to 
and fro hy them that love death.” “He that is greedy of gain 
troubleth his own house.” 

5. Spiritual leprosy, though the quilt be like Gehazi's, is cura- 
ble by Christ. It lasts only as long as the sin is unrepented of 
No sinner is excluded from the mercy of God bat by himself 
s “Let him that thinketh 
he stand-th take heed lest he fall’ The example o1 Gehazi is 
like a signal of danger. The writer was lately on the danger- 
ous reef of rocks called “ Filey Brig,” off the coast of Yorkshire. 
Many a gallant ship has perished, many brave lives have been 
lost here. Far 
away, beyond the point, where the waves were raging over 
the hidden part of the reef, a buoy was now and then visible 
riding amid the surf. Mingling with the howling of the wind 
and the billows came the solemn booming of the warning bell 
which that buoy carried. Well for those who, unwittingly 
approaching that reef, hear that bell and take warning ! 


6. But we are warned to watch. 


The breakers were roaring over the crags. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

My master hath spared Naaman .. . in not receiwng .. . 
that which he brought (v. 20). A great many people count as 
a dead luss that winch they might have had if they had asked 
for it, or which was proffered to them, whether it would have 
been wise for them to take it or not. They are sorry that 
they let slip such an opportunity of getting money. But the 
poorest policy that can be is to take hard cash in payment for 
every deed of love and act of duty. Gratitude is better than 
gold in return for our best services. Only a pitiable greed of 
gain would prompt us to think otherwise. 

As the Lord liveth, Iwill . . . take somewhat of him (v. 20). 
Men are more apt to call God to witness their evil deeds than 
their good ones. And this is not merely from a love of irrev- 
eront speech. They too often put more soul into evil-doing than 
into well-doing; and they invcke supernatural help accord- 
ingly. Eventhe boys do this with their small pattern oaths. 
Twenty boys will say, “ By jingo, I'll lick that fellow,” where 
one will say, “ By jingo, I'll always obey my mother.” The 
love of wrong-doing takes hold of men and boys, so that they 
are realy to let heaven and earth understand that they are in 
earnest, 

And he said, All is well (v. 3). It looked well to Gehazi 
just then. His plan for money-making was working nicely. 
He had no idea how expensive a trip that run from the proph- 
et's gate would prove to him, and he answered sincerely, * All 
is well.’’ Many a person says, “ All is well,” when, if he 
could foresee the future, he would say, “Allis wrong” A 
school-boy playing truant successfully, or slipping over an 
eXaminution ; a young man sipping a social glass of wine with 
his companions; a merchant pushing off a bill of goods for 
more than they are worth; a politician compassing lus plans 
for the hour by corrupt means, and many another evil-doer, 
says with a chuckle of satisfaction, “ All is well,’ when there 
is really nothing well about it, and that he will admit before 
many years have passed. 

When he came to the tower, he . . . bestowed them in the 
house (v. 24). Wrong-doers spare no pains to conceal the evi- 
dences of their guilt. If it were not for God, how nicely they 
would get along in the line of their choice, and in the posses- 
sion of their dl-gotten gains. But the trouble 1s, nothing is 
hidden from God. The stolen money may be buried, the tell- 
tale letter may be torn up, the boly of the murdered victim 
may be at the bottom of the sea. But God knows it all, and 
he can lay bare that which seems concealed beyond disclosure. 
God's eye is on all that is done out of doors, or that is covered 
up “in the house.” 

He said, Try servant went no whither (v. 25). This was true 
in a certain sense. Gehazi was not the prophet’s servant, nor 
God's servant, but the devil’s servant, when he went after 
Naaman with greed in lis heart and a le in his mouth. 
Elisha’s servant “went no whither” on such a mission. But 
Gehazi didn't mean to tell the truth in this statement. He 
was merely telling another lie to back up the one already told 
to Naaman. It is easier to begin lying than to stop lying. 


As old Thomas Fuller savs: “A wilful falsehood told is a 
cripple not able to stand by itself, without some to support it. 
It is easy to tell a lie; hard to tell but a lie.” 


The leprosy of Naaman shall cleave unto thee and unto thy 





seed forever (v. 27). When Gehazi ran after Naaman, he said, 
* As the Lord liveth, I will . . . take somewhat of him.” And 
now he found he was to take more than he wanted from Naa- 
man, That is the trouble with ill-gotten gains. They won't 
come alone. They bring with them morethan is cared for. 
A jolly carousal in the evening brings an aching head the next 
morning. Stolen money and a betrayed trust are followed by 
fears and remorse. Guilt of any kind is cursed of God with 
@ punishment which makes the sinner’s best success a bad 
bargain. 
wrong. He cannot be a drunkard, or a thiet, or a liar, or a 
murderer, and suffer all the punishinent himself. His wife and 
children must feel the burden and the shame of his transgres- 
sion 


And a man’s children are the sufferers when he does 


If we attempt to get what doesn't belong to us, we 
shall be pretty sure to yet a great deal more than we want; 
and our children will share the heaviest curse of our wrong- 
doing. 





HINTS FOR TILE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The teacher should question the class on the last lesson, let- 
ting the children tell of Naaman’s disease, the little maid, the 
prophet, and the cure. 

When Naaman sat in his chariot at Elisha’s door, did the 
prophet go out to him’? What message did he send to Naaman? 
Who took the message? The verse says that he sent a mes- 
senger; and, though it does not there give his name, it seems 
certain that the messenger was Gehazi, who had been Elisha’s 
servant for some time. 

Do you remeraber who made ready a little chamber on the 
wall for Elisha to stop and rest in as he journeyed? 
used to go there with Elisha. When the woman's little boy 
died, where was Elisha? When the mother reached Carmel, 
and told hex trouble, whom did Elisha send with his staff? 
That was the same servant, Gehazi, who lived with him in 
Samaria. Gehazi had seen all Elisha’s works of mercy, and 
had heard Elisha’s prayers. Wouldn't you think that he had 
learned to serve God and do right? 

When Naaman was cured, he did not go directly to his home. 
Whom should you think he would want to see and thank? 
What were some of the treasures King Ben-hadad sent? Do 
you suppose Elisha wou!d accept any of them? Could money 
or gold buy the pardon of sin? No more could it pay for the 
cure of Naaman's leprosy. It was God who had cured the 
leper, and his prophet would not take pay. Elisha bade him 
good-bye, and said, “Go in peace.” How like the words of 
Jesus, who used to say to those he cured, “Go in peace; thy 
sins are forgiven.” The captain, well and thankful, started 
with all his company toward home. Gehazi looked after them 
with thoughts like these: “ What a pity! all those rich pres- 
ents going back to Syria! Those people will come, the first 
chance they have, aud spoil our fields, and carry off more 
slaves. It’s only fair for a Jew to get some Syrian treasure if 
he can. I may as well have 1." Then he was determined. 
“I know how to get it,” he said with an oath, “I'll run after 
him.” 

He ran swiftly, planning as he went. Naaman saw him 
coming. They all stopped; and Naaman, who did not get 
down at the prophet’s door before, now got down, thankful 
and humble, to meet his servant and receive the message. ‘ Is 
all well?” he asked? The answer was ready,—“ All is well.” 
Was that true. Was the purpose in Gehazi’s heart right; was 
the oath, was the desire, well? 

The story was all arranged. “My master sent me. Just 
since you left, two young men in great want have come to him 
from the schools of the prophets. I pray, give for them a 
talent of silver and two changes of garments.” “ Yes,” said 
Naaman, glad that, if the prophet would have nothing for 
himself, he could help some younger prophet, glad to give 
twice as much as Gehazi asked. ‘ Take two talents, and take 
two snits of clothes too.’ He supposed he was making two 
poor students quite rich; and he did not stop to think that 
the fine robes from a king toa king were not very suitable 
clothing—perhaps he did not know. He lifted our enough 
silver to fill two bags, and tied them up. It was a very heavy 
load, and Naaman sent two of his servants to help Gehazi 
carry the great money-bags and the clothing. 

Gehazi had succeeded in his plan; he had coveted, lied. 
stolen, and the only thing left was to hide it away. He took 
the men to aylace not quite in sight of Elisha’s house, put 
away his treasures, sent the men back to their captain, and 
then went himself to his master, his secret, he thought, locked 
up as safely in his heart as his silver in the tower. Was it? 

Did vou ever know a little child who had been doing some- 
thing wrong very slyly, and whose mother would say, “ My 
child, what have yeu been doing?” 
haven't been doing anything.” 
thou, Gehazi?” “ Thy servant went no whither,’ was the 
answer. How Elisha’s eyes must have seemed to pierce his 
soul when the prophet spoke again. He knew it all; God had 
given him power to read Gehazi's thoughts and plans, and 
even to know what he wanted to buy with the stolen money. 
Read verse 26. Here ure the very words he said to Gehazi. 

Gehazi had only time to tremble, not to speak, before his 
punishment was upon him. He had asked for Naaman’s por- 


Gehazi 


“Nothing, mamma. I 
Elisha said, “* Whence comest 





tion; he must take it all. Read verse 27. Instantly the 
punishment was upon him. As if a garment had been flung 
over him, the dreadful whiteness covered and withered his 
whole body. No washing could take it away; the handsome 
robes could not cover it; as long as he lived his name should 
be Gehazi the leper; his children must bear it too. Perhaps 
they shared the silver, but God's curse was on it and they 
must share the trouble. Have golden text recited. 

Gehazi had indeed troubled his own house. Could all of 
Naaman’s gold and silver have paid for the sin and sorrow? 
Gehazi was greedy of gain; that is why he coveted, he wanted 
the silver for his own. That was the beginning of his sin. 
One sin always leads to another. What was the next? The 
first sin was in his heart, the next on his lips. In whose 
name did he say “I will run after him, and take something of 
him?” What dowe call it when God's name is taken in vain? 
What was the next sin? Who did he say sent him? Who did 
he say had come to him in need? Then he was a hypocrite, 
for he pretended to be serving God when he claimed for his 
service what he wanted for himself. He dishonored his master 
and his master’s God. Was anything he said true? 
many persons did he tell what was f 1 e? 

How long did his wicked words last? Solomon says, “A 
lying tongue is but fora moment.” It was not long that 
Gehazi enjoyed the thought of his riches, 
long for him to become terribly guilty. How quickly one sin 
grew into many! With covetousness in the heart, it does not 
take long for wickedness to spread into all the life and actions. 

A more appropriate golden text for the chudren, in connec- 
tion with this lesson, is the one used with this same lesson five 
years ago in the course of un:form lessons,—*‘ The love of 
money 1s the root of all evil.” A blackboard exercise which 
made a deep impression on some little minds at that time, was 
prepared with colored crayons, in the shape of a tree witha 
ragged root, with the words written on its several parts, love— 
of—money—root—of—all—evil. Then rising up were bare, 
sharp branches like a thorn-tree in winter; and written on 
the branches, as named by the children, were the sins Gehazi 
was guilty of,—covetousness, idolatry, profanity, hypocrisy, 
lying, stealing. 

Explain clearly that it is not money itself, but the love of it, 
which is evil. Do not say one word which could seem, to en- 
courage the feeling of bitterness which the poor too often have 
against the rich God has given wealth to some of his dearest 
servants. Think of Abraham and Jacob, of David and Solo- 
mon, and how they honored God with their riches, It is right 
to make money, to have and to get it in an honest and honor- 
able way: and then to thank God for his blessing in letting 
you get it, and use it for him and to bless others. Paul tells 
us how the sin is in loving it for itself alone. Read with the 
class, clause by clause, from 2 Tim. 6: 9,10. “ They that wll 
be rich.” Mean to be rich, whether right or not. Was that 
like Gehazi? He,a servant, wanted to be a land-owner,—just 
for asking, to have enough to buy a house, a vineyard, to have 
servants of hisown. ‘ Fall into temptation and a snare,’’—oh, 
how quickly he yielded to the temptation, and ran lest he 
might lose his chance! He got the money he coveted; how 
did he “err from the faith’? Whats it toerr? Was that 
as Elisha's faith taught him? Was his such obedience as that 
of the poor widow who borrowed the empty vessels? 

Gehazi might have become a prophet; and when Elisha was 
old he might have been to him a son to take his place. Would 
not the old worn mantle of Elijah handed down, have been 
worth all the fine robes of Syria if his spirit came with it? 
Did not his conscience tell him so the next hour? ‘Pierced 
through with many sorrows.” Did Naboth’s gaiden yield any 
luscious grapes or blooming roses for Ahab. 

The children can tell, no doubt, if questioned, of Achan, 
Ananias and Sapphira, and of Judas. Have some practical 
applications for the temptations of little children. Do you 
suppose this was the first time Gehazi had deceived his master? 
Probably he began long before in what seemed to him a very 
little sin; but one wrong thought in the heart will make 
room for many more. Take care of the little beginnings. A 
man was going to be hanged, and a few hours before the time, 
a minister went to talk and pray with him, to ‘ell him of that 
thief on the cross whom Jesus forgave. The man had been a 
robber and a murderer. “ I{ow did you ever come to do such 
awful things?” said the minister, * Oh! it was just as easy, 
one step ata time. I know the very hour I began. When I 
was a little boy, a peddler with a great pack came to our 
house and I stole a paper of pins, and my mother hid them for 
me. I went on stealing, and here Iam.” Was he not pierced 
through with many sorrows? If every stolen pin had been a 
spear, they could not have brought more sorrow and trouble 
to that house because of one who more and more became 
“greedy of gain.” 


To how 


It had not taken 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CoveTousNEss PunisHep.—It is said thatthe gods agreed to 
give Midias, King of Phrygia, whatever he would ask. Deter- 
mined to make his wish comprehensive, he asked that what- 
ever he touched might turn to gold. To his delight he saw 
rocks, sticks, all about him, thus transmuted, but when hungry, 
and attempting to eat, he found that he must quickly die. 
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Ife prayed then to be permitted the coarsest, plainest food, | 
but to be delivered from the curse of gold. 

Tae Harpest CommanpMENT.—" Which commaniment is | 
the hardest to keep?” said an infant-class teacher. “ The tenth,” 
replied a little girl. * Why so?” asked the teacher. “ Because, 
when I go cold and barefooted along the streets, I do so want 
to have nice clothing and live in a warin house.” 

Arnicutine rrom A Coartor.—Dr. Pococke tells that it is the 
custo; in Egypt to show great respect for those buried in cer- 
tain tombs, by alighting from the asses when these burial- 


places are approached, The same is done when distinguished 
officials are met, or on approaching any person to whom 
honor would be shown. 

Cuances 1x Men.—Heroditus records an address of Solon 
the wise man, to Croesus the wealthy, the substance of which 
is that we should call no man happy until he reaches his 
dying day, for we cannot know what miserable changes may 
yet overtake any living man. 

Guitt Derecrep.—Many a suspected criminal is “shad- 


owed" by a detective wherever he goes. He does not suspect 





it. He may even open his plans and expose his whole scheme 
to this officer, supposing him a confederate. Thus arrest 
often comes. God's eye is upon all evil-doers; every plan of | 


theirs is fully known to him, and their detection, exposure, | 
and punishinent are absolutely sure. 

Leprosy on Gen azt.—Roberts, the Orientalist, says that one 
of the Hindoo books tells of a leper who went to Ramiseran 
to bathe in order to be cured. Having received what he 
sought, he offered money to the priests, which they refused. 
At that moment a Bramin entered, and he took the man’s 
money, but in an instant the leprosy took possession of his 


body. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 


When Naaman returned to bless the prophet, and Elisha 
conscientiously refused to receive the princely gift, Gehazi 
stool by,—Naaman departed. The route north, towards the 
Plain of Esdraelon. His dis- 
honest request. 


Gehazi ran—overtook him. 
lfis ill-gotten treasure, safely hid. 


He coveted the treasure.—To obtain it, 


c He sacrificed Flisha’s character. 

m || He sacrificed the cause of God. 

K || He lied to men—both Naaman and Elisha 
a |} Ife sold the gift of God. 

25] \| He obtained what belonged to another. 

© || He lied unto the Spirit of God. 





HIS PRICE. HIS TREASURE. HIS ——— 





ELISHA’S NAME. 
LORD'S CAUSE. 


TWO TALENTS— 
TWO CHANGES— 


A LEPER FOREVER! 








BY J. W. COOK. 





UNNING. 
ONCEALMENT. 
ONVICTION. 
URSE. 


OVETOUSNESS, 











IN—CoverTousness, FALSEHOOD. 
HAME—HU1s WickEDNEss EXPposeEp. 
lTIGMA—THE Apripina LEPROsy. 


GEHAZI'S 








ECLECTIC COMMENTARY, 


2 Kings 5: 20. My master hath spared Naaman. Up to 
this tims Gebazt may have retained a fair reputation as the 
servant of the prophet. He was, it may be, under the proph- 
et’s instructions, as Klisha hal himself been the servant of 
Elijah. But now he falls sadly un ler the power of a teinpta 
tion which presente! a fair opportunity of securing wealth 
and at but little risk of discovery. Elisha has sent Naainan 
away, refusing his gifts(7. 15-19). It 1s not likeiy he will ever 
ses lus face agun. Now Gehaz thinks, this is the time tor 
hin. If he can but secure these presents despised by his 
mister, how hippy it would make hun! Elisha will never 
know the matter. Naaman is rich enough to give what Gehazi 
asks without missing it an | generous enough to feel gratified 
rather than robbed by this disposal of Lis wealuh.—Lowrve. 





To Gelazi, Elisha’s conduct must have seemed foolish. The 

opportunity was splen lid, the very best of the prophet's life. 
Jesidas, Gehazi would very nuturally hive shared in the gifts, 

and so he was disappointed as well as surprise 1. His feelings 
were very much akin to those of Judas (Jokn 12: 4-6).— 
Pepp2. 

Twill run after him. The respectful courtesy to Elisha, 
shown in the person of his servant, and the onen-handed 
liverality of his gifts, attest the fullness of Naaman’s gratitude; 
while the lie—the artful management in dismissing the bearers 
of the treasure, an | the deceitful appearance before his master, 
as if he had not left the house, give a most unfavorable im- | 
pression of Gehazi’s character.—Jumieson. 


V.21. He lighted down from the chariot. There was a| 
mighty change in this haughty Syrian after his cure. That he | 
should pay such a reverence to a servant of the prophet must 





appear very surprising, yet we can hardly think the historian 
would have mentioned this circumstance so very distinctly in 


| any other view.—Harmer. 


V. 22. Mount Ephraim. The name, not of any single 


‘mountain, but of the whole region of hill-country occupying 


the central parts of Palestine north of the district occupied by 
Judah. It was so called because it lay chiefly within the in- 
heritance of the tribe of Ephraim, Gilgal (2 Siow 2.1), and 
Bethel (2 Kings 2: 2), and other settlements of the prophets, 


| were in the region.— Todd, 


V. 23. Bound... in two bags. “ Binding silver in a 
bag,” is a somewhat unusual expression. We are probably to 
understand, that, after the silver had been placed in the bag. 
the mouth was closed by tying the bag round with a string.— 
Speaker's Comm. 


oF 


. 25. Whence comest thou, Gehazit Happy are they of 
whom there 1s no need to ask this question; who can give an 
account without falsehood of ail the paths in which they have 
walked, and of all the places in which they have been.— 
Menken. 

V.26. Went not mine heart with thee? The prophet means 
to say, * Was I not with thee in spirit—did I not see the whole 
transaction, as if I had been present at it?" He uses the verb 
“went,” because Gehazi has just denied his “ going.”’— 


| Speaker's Comm. 


Is it a time to receive money? Giving is kind, and taking is 
courteous: and both may at some times and in some cases be 
done without sin. There is much use of godly discretion, 
doubtless, in directing us when to open, when to shut, our 
hands,.— Trapp. 

That is, is it now, when so many hypocrites, from selfishness 
and avarice, pretend to be prophets, and bring the prophetic 
office into general contempt with the unbelieving and idola- 
trous, ‘a time for a servant of the true God to receive money 
and goods for that which God had wrought by him, in order to 
acquire for himself earthly power and property ?—AJcil. 
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V.27. Unto thee, and unto thy seed forever, It is the full, 
strong expression of excited, deep, yet holy and pe feeling, 
which dare not and will not lay its words upon delicate scales, 
and which, to express the fullness of its abhorrence or its admi 
ration, of its curse or its blessing, seizes upon a formula of the 
common dialects of the country, even though it may not apply, 
in syllable and letter, to the case in hand.—Menken. 


A leper as white as snow. Compare the same expression, 
Exodus 4: 6, Numbers 12: 10, where a similar sudden attack 
of this disease takes place.-—Bahr. 


Thou hast gotten thee gold, but leprosy shall cleave to thee 
and to thy seed forever.—Sumner. 


Never was the retributive justice of the Almighty more 
marked and manifest than in this case. At the word of the 
rrophet, Naaman's leprosy fell upon Gehazi, to abide with 
fe and his forever; and he went forth from the prophet 
“white as snow.”” An awful lesson to all ages and characters 
against the sin of covetousness !— Brown, 


This heavy infliction was not too severe for the crime of 
Gehazi, for it was not the covetousness alone that was pun- 
ished, but, at the same time, the ill use made of the need ae 
name to gain an object prompted by a mean covetousness, and 
the attempt to conceal it by lying.— Keil. 


IHlow much better to Gehazi had been a light purse and a 
homely coat, with a sound body and a clean soul.— Trapp. 





BIBLE LEPROSY. 
{From Liveing'’s Elephantiasis Grecorum.] 


Whoever reads carefully the account of leprosy (Zaraath) 
given in Leviticus, must arrive at the conclusion that several 
distinct diseases are included under one and the same name. 
One reason for this belief, which is alone most conclusive, is 
that the recovery of some of those afflicted with leprosy is 
evidently assumed as a possible if not a likely occurrence, and 
provision is made for their readmission into the camp. Now 
if there is one thing certain about leprosy in the present day, 
it is its incurability ; indeed, we should look upon any curable 
malady as essentially distinct from leprosy. Once a leper, 
always a leper, 1s painfully true. It is Salts probable, how- 
ever, that true leprosy, together with many other diseases of 
the skin . . . existed ainong the Jews in the time of Moses, 
but they were not distinguished from each other in the early 
stages of development. 

‘Those who are acquainted with the insidious way in which 
leprosy sometimes begins, will not be surprised that the 
Jewish priests should have had some difficulty in muking a 
correct diagnosis. ‘The error of our translators has evidently 
been that of rendering the generic term Zaraath by the specific 
term leprosy. 

Whatever diseases were included under this term (Zaraath), 
it is quite evident that some, at least, were believed to be con- 
tagious, ané that the exclusion of the leper was not, as has 
been stated, simply a religious rite. This is indicated by the 
directions given to burn the clothes supposed to be infected, 
and by the repeated washings and shavings of the head, beard, 
and even eyebrows, of the cured leper. The requirement that 
he should sleep in the open air instead of in his tent for seven 
days aiter he was pronounced clean, points also to the fact 
that rg rules were mixed up with religious observandés, 
which is in perfect harmony with the double capacity in which 
the Jewish priests acted. 

It is highly probable that the leprosy of Naaman and Gehazi, 
wanieunl in 2 Kings, chapter 5, was, as has been often sug- 
gested, an hereditary form ot Leucoderma, now very common 
in the East, especially in India, and known us “white 
leprosy.” ... 

There is some difference of opinion amongst the Indian 
medical writers of the day as to the relationship which exists 
between “white” and “true” leprosy; but a large majority 
is of opinion that the two are quite distinct. The contrary 
supposition may in some instances be explained by the fact 
that the two diseases sometimes occur in the same individual; 


; and such cases would give color to the opinion that the one 
| disease passes or develops into the oiher. 


observers, true macular le rosy may have been mistaken for 


‘white leprosy,” and thus have led to the belief that the two 
were related. 


Again, by some | 








HISTORY OF THE LEPROSY. 


{From Wilson’s Diseases of the Skin.] 


The book of Moses professes no medical dissertation ; it sim- 
ply points to signs; and those signs, we venture to affirm, 
exist as unmistakably on the body of the leper at the present 
day as they did when the written law of Leviticus was pro- 
claimed. Not only is there the white spot, but there is indi- 
cated also the atrophy of the skin, the spreading character of 
the disease, and its tendency to ulceration. To our mind, the 
identity of Hlephantiasis Grecorum and the leprosy of the 
Hebrews, if indeed the latter be not, as imagined by certain 
divines, a mere symbol of moral disease or sin, is a fact: which 
cannot admit of the slightest doubt. . . . It is also the juzam, 
or leprosy of the Arabians, the leprosy of the Middle Ages, the 
leprosy of the Crusades, and the el:phantiasis and vitiligo of 
the Latins. 

It is a disease of great interest, on account of its early exis- 
tence and almost universal distribution throughout the world, 
its extreme severity, its spontaneous disappearance in countries 
where it had prevailed as an epidemic, and dts persistence in 
others, with all its original and historical characters, up to 
the present time. We read of it in the Bible, as) revailing 
amongst the Jews during their residence im Fyy pt, and atier 
their exodus into Judea, and in the New ‘Testament as still 
afflicting them in the time of Christ’ We trace it irem Syria 
into Persia, Hindostan, China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Fishes, Spain, Britam, Ger- 
many, Russia, Scandinavia and America. — Besides teing so * 
widely distributed, we find it rising and declin.ng at diterent 
periods in different parts of the world, moving giacually irom 
the East to the West, and from the South towards the Noith. 
Probably limited in the early periods ot the world to Bpyypt 
and the East, and confined to that region at the comamence- 
ment of the Christian Era, the disease sy read rapidly Uhicugh 
Greece and the south of Europe during the }erod ranging 
from the second to the seventh century, reaching its culminat- 
ing point during the Crusades of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and began to decline from the filteenth to the reven- 
teenth centuries. 

The earliest records of the leprosy in Great Britain are 
those of the Welsh King, Hoel Dha, in the year 950; and 
from that date until the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the disease was common in England; and there is evidence 
also of its existence in Ireland. The Leper Hospital of Hugh 
Pudsey, at Sherburn, in Durham, was tounded seat 1180 
and 1183, for the maintenance of sixty-five ley eis ; whereas 
in 1424 the foundation was reduced to fiiteen yerscns, of 
Wich two should be lepers, “if such can be found; and, in 
1585, by Act of Elizabeth, there Leing no lepers, tlie founda- 
tion was extended to thirty brethren, old, blind, and lame, 
and otherwise impotent. At Bodmin, in Cornwail, a seal is 
eorsee of the Hospital of St. Lawrence de PomteLoy, which 
ears evidence of having Leen engraved in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. “‘ihis teal shows that the hospital 
existed as an ecclesiastical foundation for rome time anterior 
to the Reformation, and }erhajs for a hundred ycais or noe 
before its Elizabethan incorporation.” And it 1s satis faciory 
to know that the revenues of the hosyital are at j1csent 
enjoyed by the Cornwall Infirmary, at Tiuro, ile governors 
of that institution having Lound themselves in 1810 to receive 
leper patients. 

During the reign of Edward the Sixth, 1547 to 1553, it is 
reported by a commissioner for suppressing colieges, hospitals, 
etc., that most of the lazar-houses in England were empty. 
In Scotland leprosy appeared one or two centuries later, the 
earliest lazar-houses dating back to about 1150. and the 
disease was still traceable during the seventeenth century ;t in 
1604 a leprous woman was ordered into the lazai-louse at 
Aberdeen, and a notice of the same date exists of the presence 
of patients in the hospital at Kingscase, near Ayr. Symp- 
toms of decline of the : nal in Scotland are] erceived in an 
order for dismantling the -lazar-houre at Greenside, I.dinburg, 
in 1652; but in the islands to the north of Scotland, the Ork- 
neys, Shetland, and Farol islands, the malady was in tull 
activity. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, namely, in 
1742, leprosy was supposed to fire disappeared in the *het- 
land Islands, and a public thanksgiving was commanded to 
commemorate the event; but instances still present then selves 
occasionally, as 1s shown in the account of the parish ot North- 
maven, given by Mr. Jack in 1798, and ly the more homely 
instance of a man named John Berns, who, in 1708, was a 
patient in the Edinburg Infirmary. ‘Ilias man was a native 
of Shetland, and a direct descendant from leprous ancestors. 

But while leprosy has thus seemingly Leen dita}; } caring 
altogether from Great Britain, there are yet many s] cts an.ong 
its old haunts where it still lingers; as on the tlores of the 
Mediterranean, both in France and Italy, as well as in Gicece; 
on the shores of the Black Sea, where it goes |v the name of 
Mal de la Crimée; on the shores of the Cas} ian Sea; in the 
islands of the Indian Ocean; on the coasts of Africa, Arabia, 
Hindostan, and China; in Madeira; in the West Indies; im 
Canada, and notably in Iceland and on the coast of Norway. 
In Norway the presence of leprosy has Leen ro great and so 
fatal that a royal commission was " } Ointed a few years Lack 
to examine into the nature of the disease, and determine the 


| course to be taken to limit its progress, and, if possible, to 
| effect its cure. . . 


Taking a mental survey of that grand, that ele; hant disease, 
the leprosy of the Middle Ages, which forms so }rominent a 
feature in the history of Europe, and esyccially of Great 
Britain, of which examples have not very long vanished trom 
our land, the question naturally arises to the wind, end is it 
gone? And it it be gone, has it left noremains lehind? A.e 
there no traces of the leprosy? Is there nothing at the present 
hour which belongs to, is a part of, is a living record of that 
immense disease‘ Can our medical antiquaries discover no 
impression of its gigantic footsteps? Has it jy assed away like 
a shadow, or like the wind, totally, and never to Le seen 
again? To which we answer, It would he contrary to all 
analogy to suppose that 1t has so totally passed away as not to 
leave a trace; and yet no sign exists in the records o1 medi- 
cine to tell us that such is not the case. 

But though the sign may be absent in the records of medi- 
cine, the iniallible sign remains imprinted on man. Leprosy 
exists amongst us still, but only as a faint trace of a worn-out 
disease, or as an ember of the burnt-out fire. God forbid that 
the spark should be rekindled ! 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


Kansas, at Lawrence 


annie temeneneninsiensaatanagatih April 12-14. | 
Texas, at Houston... a bincitihnnninnemiadincmnnnpelen Gen: | 
ee ee ee 
lilinois, at Peoria - sandnthinnhwensaninennanny Ges 
Missouri, at Hannibal May 22-24. 
Ohio, at Delaware June 5-7. 
Nebraska, at Omaha June 7-9. 


New York, at Buffalo 
Penusylvania, at Harrisburg 


ro June 12-14. 
sennldiintccentrenaaieiaiil June 12-14. 
_..June 12-14. 
-.....June 19-21. 
—- 7 lS 

= June 26-28. | 

plenebaces -++2~--+~----- August 24-26. 
ewe November 13-15. | 
| 

! 


lowa, at Otturnwa 
Minnesota, at Mankato 
Kentucky, at Paris 
Indiana, at Terre Haute 
Georgia, at Athens 

New Jersey, at Paterson 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C, A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Halifax, Nova Seotia, Union Normal class every Thursday in 
Y. M. ©. A. Hall, Conducted, Part 1, by the Rev, E. 
Part 2, by the Rev, Dr. R. F, Burns. 


the 
M. Saunders; | 


Boston, Union Meeting for Le 


sson Study, in the Meionaon, every 
Saturday at noon. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 


Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
p. M., in Lecture-room of Center Church, 


New Haven, Conn., meeting of tae Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal class on all other Monday 
evenings; all in Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M,C, A. Hall. 


Syracuse, N. Y.. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4v.™., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal class in the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 p. w., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Leeture-room. Normal class every 
Thursday at 4.45 p.M., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Chiarech; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 
each month, in Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also. at 
noon every Saturday, in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


Harrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday | 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Williamsport Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, 
8 p.m,inthe Y, M.C, A. Hall. | 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m. inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. Conducted by the Rev 
Francis A. Horton. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pp. m., in 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Satur- 
day, at 6 yp. M., in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. . 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in 
5p. ., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon, ‘Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
C. PL Jacobs, 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street. Also, Teachers’ Normal 
class and Lesson Study every Thursday in the First Presbyterian | 
Church, corner Fourteenth Street and Lucas Place, at 8 p.m. Teach- | 
ers’ Association (Union) meets for Institate work the first Tuesday | 





evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Alton, Ll., Union Normal class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, in the First Baptist Church. 

Springfield, Ill, Union Meeting for Lesson‘ Study every Saturday, at 
noon, in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. Also Normal class every Saturday from 11 to 12 a.m; 
and Eclectic class every Monday from 3 to 4 p.m.; both in the ¥, M. 
C, A, Parlor, and both conducted by B, F. Jacobs. 

Burlington, Lowa, Sunday School Normal class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M,C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Ottawa, Kansas, ‘Teachers’ Normal class on the first Wednesday even- 
ing of each month, in the different churches. 








Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 


FORELGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Sunday-school work in foreign countries is gradu- 
ally gaining im steadiness and force. As the American 
system of conducting the exercises becomes more generally | 


adopted, nearly all foreign Christians begin to see in the | 


| field. 


| but he was refused. 





A number of Sunday-schools in that country are as 
large in numbers and as well conducted as some of our 
best model American schools, and there is about the 
teachers an earnestness and devotion to their work which 
we do not often see equaled. 

The old church of St. Ann’s, at Dresden, had for some 
time been in a dead condition. 
of a young and energetic clergyman, whose first practical 
work on coming to the parish was to found a Sunday- 
school. The children came in great numbers, and even 
grown people, and quite a number of aged persons, came to 
look on. ‘The result is a school of eleven hundred scholars, 
four hundred boys and seven hundred girls, with a force of 
teachers numbering one hundred and sixty-two. They 
have a regular teachers’-meeting every week, and a syste- 
matic method of conducting the school. In 1869, Mr. 
Albert Woodruff, who was then in Dresden with Mr. 
Bréckelmann, asked permission of the police to speak of 
Christ to the children of the city on Sunday afternoon, 
This line of work seemed hopeless, 
and yet from this and similar attempts the great move- 
ment in favor of the Sunday-school cause has been effected 
in Germany. 

Many encouraging letters from various points in this 
country were read at the March meeting of the Association. 
Miss Rosenthal, of Elberfeld, writes, that the interest 
umong the children is good, and the lives of some of them 


| give evidence of the efficacy of the truths they had been 


taught. 

Miss Zeller, of Winenden, near Wirtemberg, writes that 
she has one tie with us in the prosecution of the work for 
the Master among the children. In company with the 
wife of a clergyman, she teaches a school of thirty children. 
Several other teachers assist; regular preparation lessons 
are held with these; and the children of the school are 
formed into.a missionary society. 

Frau Pastorin Goebel, Kensrath, writes, that eight years 
ago when her husband came to this parish, he found no 
knowledge of or interest in religion among the people. 
He tried the young people, and with their aid opened a 
school of ten pupils. A German gentleman, formerly 
resident in New York, and connected with Sunday-schools 
there, assisted; and as by degrees the parents became 
friendly to the work, more children came, and “God gave 
the work a blessed success.” One hundred scholars and 
six teachers now compose the ranks of the school, and as 
the room is too small for those who want to come, they 
hope to be able at an early day to build a room and have 
two schools. There is a Young People’s Association now 
a year old. 

Miss Joanna Selle, of Rupertsgriim, Saxony, opened a 
Sunday-school in 1875, but with great doubts of ultimate 
success. The school began with twenty scholars, and has 
now increased to sixty, divided into four classes. Many 
children are excluded for want of room. The Lord seems 
to have blessed the work, and the teachers pray much in 
private for their pupils, as well as at the stated times for 
preparing the lessons. 

FRANCE. 

At Fouguerre, Mr. Geoffrion, a poor farmer, with little 
education, has commenced, and carries on, a school of 
twenty-two children. All are poor, and much in want of 
books and papers, but seem to enjoy coming, and are 
interested in what is taught them. 

Mr. Le Mer writes that his school is divided into classes 
with regular teachers, who meet for half an hour previous 
to the Sunday-school session to study the subject for the 
day, and who hope to lead the children in the right way. 
Many Catholics have been attracted, and itis hoped bene- 
fited; and one woman who was in a state of mind endan- 
gering suicide, was rescued, and helped by the prayers of 
her little daughter, and has united with the church. 

Pastor E. A. Picannon, of Ville Fagnan, g.ves an inter- 
esting account of the rebuilding of an ancient church and 
parish, which was destroyed in the time of Louis XIV. 
At the consecration services, the same communion cups 
were used that had been employed in the old church and 
used afterward at many of the Huguenot gatherings in 
rocks and caves of the mountains. A school for girls has 
been started, and another is planned for the boys, where a 
good education is given and religious truths are carefully 
taught. 

At St. George de Didonne, Colonel Hawker carries on a 
Sunday-school, which has been successful in giving religious 
instruction to the children. The work is a missionary one, 
as the children have such bad teaching at home ; the great 


, : | hindrance here i > way of § ay- ols is nos 
Sunday-school the surest hope for the future welfare both | bindranep here in. the way of Bundey-echeols. is thet most 


of their churches and governments. 


GERMANY. 


of the pastors are rationalists, or rather infidels, so that the 
people have largely fallen into infidelity. 
Jean Nicolet, at Chénie, Belgium, writes that for nineteen 


In Germany the results of the work are more evident | years he was engaged in France in teaching the young. 
and encouraging than in any other portion of the foreign | He now has a Sunday-school near Spa, also a Young 


It is now under the care | 





People’s Association, through which he reaches a large 
number of children. 
GREECE. 

An interesting letter from Athens states that the 
ground is being prepared for the advent of Sunday-schools. 
The way is not yet open, as the Greeks cannot understand 
the effect religion may have upon the minds of children. 
There are attractive Sunday dinners, and afternoon excur- 
sions, in most families, so that it would be hard to get 
many children to come to Sunday-school. The “school 
numbers but twenty children, and has five teachers, to 
whom lessons and the “Athenia,” a paper which aims to 
counteract the deadly growing infidelity among Greeks, 
are given. There is great indifference on the part of 
Christians to this work. 

ITALY. 


Pastor Gay writes from Luserne, that after visiting 
Genoa, and seeing a Sunday-school, he came home and 
started one, and has now six schools, in his parish in the 
Vaudois Vallies—three in the centre of the parish, and 
three at its extremities, containing in all two hundred and 
fifty scholars. He visits and addresses the various schools, 
overseeing the work done in all. 

Mr. Bolinini says that so few Sunday-school or religious 
books fit for children exist in Italy, that the translation of 
Christy’s Organ into Italian for the use of Sunday-schools 
would be very desirable. The work is much hindered 
because the people have been taught to believe for three 
centuries that Lutherans serve the devil, and must there- 
fore always be avoided. The man-servant of a Protestant 
family of travelers once detained the writer from seeing his 
friends by stating that his employers were occupied in pray- 
ing to the devil. The man seemed to consider it dangerous 
to interrupt this peculiar worship. 

Mrs. Ray writes from Bari that she has a very small 
school of the poorest class of children. Signor Paschetto 
writes from Milan: “I have adopted your advice about the 
American class system, and find the result will be good. 
I receive The Sunday School Times, which is just what I 
want; it is, indeed, better than any book, its teaching being 
in some ways more living and practical.” 


SPAIN, 


H. Ruppert speaks of the great power of a scripture 
text, fairly learned, and says that Bible text-cards are 
distributed to the children and parents, many of whom 
come to the Sunday-school with their children. Another 
Sunday-school is soon to be started at Madrid. Mr. 
Jameson writes that an effort will be made to interest the 
colporteurs in the work of founding Sunday-schools in 
Spain. 

From Barcelona, Signor Empeytaz writes: “The Sunday 
School Times is of the greatest use to me, both in my 
Sunday-school and preaching services. The work is pros- 
pering, the Sunday-school is increasing, and at Christmas 
numbered four hundred children. The Sunday-school, 
aided by Christian day-schools, is the only hope of 
evangelizing Spain, and now is the time to sow the seed. 





THE BOSTON MEETINGS. 


The New England Christian Convention closed its work 
at noon on Friday, March 16, with a meeting of-ministers, 
held in the Clarendon Street Church, and presided over by 
Mr. Moody, and a simultaneous meeting of ladies, held in 
the Berkeley Street Church, and presided over by Miss 
Frances E. Willard. These meetings were each two hours 
in duration, and both houses were crowded. With that 
day closed the seventh week of continuous work at the 
Tabernacle. 

The following Sunday was ushered in with a March snow- 
storm, but at the nine o’clock meeting it was estimated that 
over three thousand persons were in attendance, with about 
five thousand in the afternoon, and perhaps six thousand in 
the evening. With peculiar appropriateness, Mr. Moody 
spoke at the morning service from the words, “And let us 
not be weary in well-doing ; for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” Illustrative of the certain reaping of un- 
wearying workers, Mr. Moody gave this case: 

For fifteen years I was superintendent of a Sabbath School in a 
mission district in Chicago, and you that have been engaged in that 
work know how very discouraging it is when you have the parents 
pulling against you seven days in the week and you have the 
children only one hour inthe week. Itis toiling all night and catch. 
ing nothing very often; but I noticed that the teachers who got dis- 
couraged and gave up their classes, and went to one school aiter 
another, never succeeded, but those that held on day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, have always been success- 
ful and blessed. When I last lived in Chicago, there was a 


young man who used to have a class in the school I was connected 
with, and he had been toiling months and years without having 
much results as far as conversions were concerned ; last spring he 
took his boys out into the country and camped out for a week or 
two, and out of the fifty scholars there were not but ten that were 
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Christians. and when I was there lately he was one of the ushers at 
our meetings, and every once in a while there would be a request 
for prayer for that class ; the class began to grow, members began to 
be converted, and they went out after others; and when we left 
Chicago they had gone up to one hundred and eighty, and there 
were over eighty in that class working for the Saviour! 


On the Monday evening which followed next after the 
Convention the Rev. Phillips Brooks preached in the Taber- 
nacle upon “ Obedience to the Heavenly Vision,” his text 
being Acts 26:19. The congregation filled the house in 
every part. From the report of Mr. Brooks’s discourse an 
extract, showing the fullness of Christ’s saving work, will be 
read with keen interest. He said: 


It is just like a great city that faces to the eastward. When the 
sun is rising, there is light upon the slope of the hill looking to the 
east, and not one window turned away from the sun-rising by the 
Great Builder of the city, every window looking eastward, where 
in a moment the sun will loom up above the mountains and. pour 
itself upon the city, and by-and by the sun comes up, and at last 
shows all its glory and pours down upon that city, and finds its 
way into every window, unless the window has been barred before 
the man went to sleep behind it: inte every window, where there 
is a crack left open, the glory of the sun comes. 
the darkened room, flings itself upon the sleepers, and will wake 


It creeps across 








are announced for St. Louis, April 9, 10; for San Francisco, 
May 8,9; and for Des Moines, Iowa, May 29, 30. This 
method of working proves to be very satisfactory to those 
concerned, 


—Assemblies, parliaments, encampments, and other out- 
door gatherings of Sunday-school people, are numerous this 
season, and so scattered that the whole field bids fair to be 
well covered. The announcements already made may be 
tabulated thus: 

Assembly at Cazenovia Lake, N. Y., = - - 
Encampment at Lakeside. Put-in Bay. Ohio, - 
Assembly at Lake Bluff, near Chicago - 
Encampment (Inter-state) at Loveland, Ohio, 
Assembly at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., - - 
Reform Council and Church Congress, - a 
Sunday-school Assembly, - : - - 


June 28—July 5. 
July 10-17. 
July 17-29. 
July 24-August 2. 
August 4-23. 
August 4-7, 
August 7-21. 
August 18-23. 
August 15-31. 


Scientific Conference, .- * ‘ 
Association of the Northwest at C we Lake, Iowa, 


| Parliament at Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 20-31. 


| 


| County, 


| W. 


—The first meeting in the Sunday-school canvass of Essex 
N. J., was held at Bloomfield, March 12. Mrs. S. 
Clark gave an address upon “ How to make the Inter- 


| national Lessons interesting to the intermediate scholars.” 
] 


them up if only they have not barred their doors against it by a | 


resolution of a deliberate persistence in and dedication to sinful- 
ness. I should not know how to believe in Christ for myself if I 
did not believe in Christ for every man and woman in this world. 
If I believed there was one man or woman anywhere on all this 
round globe to whom Christ had no message, to whom Christ had 
no revelation, I should not know how to account for Christ, my 
Christ, for it is simply as a child of God in virtue of my very 


humanity, it is in virtue of my very being human, in the family of | 


Him who made man after his own image, that I have any right to 
that forgiveness and that glorious hope which is given me by Christ. 
And if from end to end of the world there was one man or woman 
who, being human, had no Christ offered to him, the spell would be 
broken, the universality would be gone. 


I should not know, I | 


should not dare to dream that I found myself among any choice or | 
select number. though that number were all the world save one. [ | 


should not know but it was all the world save two 
lieving and knowing that it is utterly all the world to whom the 
Saviour offers himself have I any right to know that he has offered 
himself to me. 
the Master for my Master, give myself to the new life that opens to 
my own obedience to him. Believe that, believe it, Christians, as you 
go to other men, not with a doubtful lip nor with a doubtful eye, 
wondering if there is a soul that God means to save as well as you, 
knowing by the very faith by which you know that he has saved you, 
that there is salvation for that soul. Believe it, knowing as you look 
around upon the Christian world, and show in spite of all that your 
tongue may say that it is a noble thing to be the servant and the 
saint of such a Master and Saviour. knowing that salvation could 
not be real for one of them if it were not possibly real for you too— 
the ninety and nine and the one sheep. If the shepherd had left the 
one out in the wilderness. the ninety and nine would have trem- 
bled through the night with fear of the next day, and with the new 
revelation of how little the shepherd really cared for them. It 
was because he went after the one and brought it back that each 
one of the ninety and nine laid itself down in pence and slept 
because the shepherd loved them. 


In a Bible reading on “ Walking witlk God,” Mr. Moody 
pressed the necessity of separateness from the world in 
order to walking with God. In doing this, he said: 


I believe there is one truth that ought to be preached to Chris- 
tians more than anything else, and that is separation from the 
world. Ifthe church would draw the line and take its stand, I 
believe it would have a hundred times more power than it has at 
the present time. I do not fear what these infidels say about the 


They blow hot one day and cold the next. They pat you on the 
back one day, and then stab you in the back. They meet you and 
say, “Oh, this is a fine work, lam very much interested in it,’ and 
the next day, perhaps, they meet am enemy and say,” I don t believe 
in that work at all." We have too many of those men. 


So only in be- | 


A few points from her address, as given in The Bloomfield 
Record, are appended : 

Much labor has been spent in preparing lessons for the primary 
department and for the advanced classes, but there is a large ele- 
ment in every school which has been overlooked. 
she denominated 


This element 
She deplored the custom 
so prevalent in our schools of taking scholars from the primary 
department before they were really ready for promotion, and 
declared that to it was due, largely, the difficulty of instructing 
them after they were thus promoted. The best plan she had to 
suggest was to provide the scholars with a slate and pencil, and 
teach them to draw the outlines of maps, jotting down the places 
mentioned, following the teacher who should also be provided 
with a slate and pencil, and should lead them in this exercise. It 
is a good plan, too, to have the scholars write down the names of 
persons, and the prominent subjects mentioned in the lesson. This 
act of writing down does more to fix the facts in the memory than 
could be done by any other means. It 1s necessary to remember 


* Intermediate classes.” 


| that the children are not capable of receiving the same instruction 


To look up and see the heavenly vision, and take in 





as is fitted for the older scholars, hence it is wise to follow closely 
the style of teaching they have been accustomed to in the primary 
department. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—At the Pine Street Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Penn., are a Sunday-school and a Sunday-school room, 
which in many respects are models worthy of imitation. 
The usual attendance reaches about eleven hundred, two 
hundred full-grown men constituting one Bible class. 


—Sunday, March 25, was observed throughout Ohio as 
a day of special prayer for the Sunday-schools of the state. 
The call issued by President Frazer of the Ohio Sunday- 
school Union proposed the objects of special prayer as 
follows: 

1. For the conversion of all members of Sabbath schools. 

2. That the entire population of this state may be brought into 
the churches and Sabbath schools, and find Jesus as their Saviour. 

3. That all church-members may become more actively engaged 
in all church work, particularly that of the Sabbath school. 

4, That the Ohio Sabbath School Union, and county, and other 
organizations, may be made more effective in advancing the cause. 

5 That all officers and teachers in Sabbath scheols may be 
blessed in their own souls, and be better qualified by the Holy 


| Spirit, and in acquired knowledge, for their work. 
Church of God. The trouble is we have so many traitors in camp. | 


It would be | 


a good thing if every man who is opposed to Jesus Christ would | 


take his stand and fight him. What we want is separation, and 
the quicker it comes the better. 


The Christian Business Men’s daily meeting at Tremont 
Temple has become quite a prominent feature in the revi- 
val work. The noon-day meetings have been scattered 
from the Tabernacle to various poiuts in and about the 
city. This has resulted, as was hoped, in securing more 
prayer by multiplying prayer-meetings. Full reports of 
the meetings are still given by the Boston papers. The 
extracts given above are from the Boston Journal. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


= at i ay-school workers | , = 
Every Saturday evening the Sunday-sch ' | terfere with any man’s religion,” 


of Dayton, Ohio, meet in the parlor of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for a service of song, lesson study, 
and normal work. Some three hundred persons were in 
attendance at a recent session. 


—Congresses of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school | books, and papers. 





6. That God’s blessing may attend the proposed union mass Sab- 
bath school meetings to be held in each county of the state this 
spring 

7 That all Christians may be united in heart and effort in the 
great work of Sabbath schools, and in evangelizing the State. 


—Not every good minister or missionary would go 
seventy-five miles in a sleigh to organize a Sunday-school 
in the woods for less than a dozen families, half of them 
Roman Catholics, in a poor, destitute settlement, as did a 
missionary of the American Sunday School Union, last 
winter, at the call of a young lady teacher, seconded by the 
Romanists, who said, “If the Sunday-school is a good thing, 
we want it forour children.” There was but one Protestant 
church-member in the neighborhood. On his way he 
visited a Sunday-school organized by him four years ago, 
which has grown into a Presbyterian church. Arrived at 
the little school-house in the woods, he found all the 
settlers present, from miles around, and all anxious for a 
Sunday-school. A Romanist asked, “ Are we to renounce 
our religion if we come to Sunday-school?” “ We don’t in- 
said the missionary ; 





“we | 


need more supplies and send the money. We call it 


‘ Bright Star Sunday-school.’” 


PERSONAL. 


—Joseph Cook, of Boston, recently gave an address at 
New Haven, Conn., before the Sunday School Union of 
that city. 


—K. A. Burnell, the evangelist, has been conducting a 
series of meetings for one hundred days in Connecticut. 
He closes it with ten days at Bridgeport. 


—During the month of April the meeting for Bible study 
at the teachers’ parlor of the Baptist Publication Rooms in 
this city, is led by the Rev. George A. Peltz. 


—The Rev. J. B. Atchinson, of Detroit, is sufficiently 
recovered to be again at his work as Sunday-school agent 
for the Detroit Methodist Episcopal Conference. 


—Dean Stanley, of London, has written a letter to the 
children of the famous Stockport Sunday-schools, as intro- 
ductory to a copy of his address to the London children on 
“Tnnocents’ Day,” which is reprinted for the Stockport 
children. 

—Concerning the work of the pastor of Surrey Chapel, 
London, The Interior says, “And to-day there is not in 
the British Isles a single institution which has exerted a 
wider, more beneficent influence, than Surrey Chapel, with 
its Newman Hall, is now wielding.” 


—The Rev. Dr. J. R. Vincent has started on his working 
trip across the continent. He will attend the Kansas and 
California State Conventions, conduct three Sunday-school 
congresses, besides meeting a large number of preaching, 
lecturing and business appointments. He is expected home 
again on June 2. 


—The Presbyterian at Work thus announces the with- 
drawal of Mr. Tyler from the co-editorship, with Dr. Dulles, 
ot that periodical : 

The retirement of Mr. J Bennet Tyler from the service of the 
Board of Publication, as its Superintendent of Sabbath school 
work, withdraws his name from the head of our paper as one of 
its editors. Its pages have been largely indebted to his pen in the 
past; but, though his official connection with the paper ceases, it 
will not cease to receive his contributions, since he will continue 
through 1877 to prepare for it the “ Teachers’ Cabinet,’ as well as 
the Westminster Lessoy Leaf. In his position as Superintendent ot 
Sabbath school work, Mr Tyler has rendered important services, 
not only to the Presbyterian Church, but to the cause of Bible study 
and Sabbath-school efficiency in the church at large. His health 
proving unequal to the severe strain of continuous travel and 
public speaking incident to the position, he tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect on March 31,1877. The Board, in accepting 
Mr. Tyler's resignation, unanimously expressed “ its sense of the 
zeal, industry, energy, and fidelity with which he has discharged 
the difficult duties attached to his office, and their kind wishes for 
his health and prosperity in the future'’"—in which kind wishes the 
Presbyterian at Work, and its readers also, we will venture to say, 
as well as the officers of the Board, unite. 








THIS AND THAT. 


——— 


—Among other reminiscences of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
recalled by the Rev. Dr. Bidwell, in the New York Ob- 
server, is a remark of the great Surrey Chapel preacher 
expressive of his supreme dependence on the grace of God 
for support as well as for salvation. He said: “If 1 had 
one foot on the threshold of heaven, and was left to draw 
the other after me in my own strength, I should fall to per- 
dition.” 

—Emphasizing anew the truth to which we have already 
called attention, that in the grand evangelical movement 
of to-day little prominence is given to the theological differ- 
ences of Calvinists and Arminians, The Interior says: 

The doctrines are not thought of in their sectarian bearings. No 
teacher or preacher who has won any success now uses the “ five 
points "’ for the purpose of impaling a Methodist and pinning him 
wriggling to the wall. Both parties leave Calvin’s and Wesley's 
works on the dusty shelf, and work together on “ our common stand- 
ards,” the Old and New Testaments. The result is a degree of 
agreement between the two so perfect that the dividing line 
between them cannot be found. They are interlaced together like 
the warp and woof of a garment. Nor has either party lost any- 
by it. The Methodist is still so 
truly a Methodist that you can usually pick him out of a conven- 
And so 
Neither has iost any affection for or loy- 


thing of “distinctive principles 


tion by the cut of his jib, either in speaking or praying. 
with the Presbyterian. 
alty to his ownchurch. He loves not his own less, but others more. 
We shall not be alarmed should this spirit go to the whole length 


simply want to make your homes happier by making your | of the Golden Rule, and Christian denominations come to love theit 


children better.” 


what we want.” So the school was started with the young 


| lady for superintendent, and supplied with Testaments, 
And now she writes, “ The school is a 


workers, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, | perfect success—all interested. The first Sunday we had 
have already been held at Chicago and Indianapolis. Others | forty-five, the last fifty-three. The Catholics come. We 


The man’s wife replied, “That’s just | neighbors as they do themselves. 


—Drawing a lesson from Mary at Bethany anointing out 
Lord beforehand for his burial, the Rev. J. Russel! Miller 
suggests, in The Evangelist, the desirableness of similarly 
showing love for our friends while they are still alive, 
instead of waiting until they are dead before we bring our 
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Bays: 

Do not keep all the alabaster boxes of your love and tenderness 
sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness. Speak approving, cheering words while their ears can hear 
them, and while their hearts can be thrilled by them. The things 
you mean to say when they are gone, say before they go. The 
flowers you mean to send for their coffins, send to brighten and 
sweeten their homes before they leave them. If my friends have 
alabaster boxes laid away, full of the perfumes of sympathy and 
affection, which they intend to break over my dead body, I would 
rather they would bring ther out in my weary hours, and open 
them, that I may be refreshed and cheered by them while I need 
them. I would rather have a bare coffin without a flower, anda 
funeral without a eulogy. than a life without the sweetness of 
love and sympathy. Let us learn to anoint our friends beforehand 
for their burial Post mortem kindnesses do not cheer the bur- 
dened spirit Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance backward 
over the weary days. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—~_>—__—_—. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


Harpers Magazine, as well as Scribner's, is printing a 
series of articles on furniture, although of a somewhat different 
character, being historical and antiquarian rather than modern 
Mrs Svofford, who writes the articles, fairly 
revels, in all her books, in color and magnificence, so she is 
perfectly at home in discussing the furniture and decorative 
adornments of the Renaissance, her present subject. The 
accompanying illustrations are very fine. Mrs. Mary Treat’s 
natural-history paper is lively and sketchy. She knows how 
to be accurate without being pedantic, and thus pleases that 
large and honest class who like flowers, but hate botany, and 
who prefer a garden walk to a visit to a taxidermist’s shop. 
Dr. J. W. Draper is the other scientist of the number, writing 
of flame and combustion. In a similar line is 8. 8. Conant’s 
condensation, in the well-known Harper manner, of Samuel 
Smiles’s recently issued biography of Thomas Edward, a lately 
exhumed, though still extant, Scotch naturalist. These sum- 
maries are about as valuable as the books themselves, as a rule; 
but Mr. Smiles’s volume is well worth reading. Another sim- 
mered-down article is based on the late report on the public 
libraries of the United States. The number contains more 
stories than usual, none of which are very good. There are 
also many poems, including one by Mr. Longfellow, not in 
his best vein, although it contains one magnificent line,—‘ the 
respiration of the sea.” 

Scribner's has an excellent article on dogs, which takes its 
place in its sporting series. But the adjective “ sporting”’ has 
an evil significance which hardly belongs to so genial and ser- 
viceable a paper as this of Mr, William M. Tileston’s, The en- 
gravings are devoted to several varieties of dogs, and depict 
some which have not yet become familiar to the non-canine part 
of the public, such as Gordon setters and cocker spaniels. The 
picture of the spaniels is really a work of art. There are three 
papers of travel,—I foward Pyle's on the Island of Chincoteague, 
Virginia; Eugene Schuyler’s on Moscow; and Leander P. 
Richardson's on the Black Hills. Mr. Richardson is the young 
man who was brutally murdered on paper, and came to life to 
find a public waiting to read his articles. as those of a returner 
from ghostland. The other articles are all good, but do not 
invite special mention, save Mrs. 8. B. Herrick's account of in- 
sectivorous plants. There is a remarkable fascination about this 
subject, somehow or other. Dr, Holland's novel of * Nicholas 
Minturn” progresses finely, and is really a powerful story. 
Dr. Holland a& poet or didactic essayist we do not always 
like; but as a story teller he must take a high rank, whether 
we think of plot, situation, or character. His editorial discus- 
rions of social topics, in the last pages of this magazine, are 
also always readable and suggestive. The articles on editorial 
trials, and on college professors, this month, are specially good. 

The Galaxy has a strong pro-Southern article on the condi- 
tion of the Southern states, by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Rich- 
mond, one of the best informed of contemporary politicians. 
He is honest and earnest, and those who dissent from his con- 
clusions cannot afford to ignore his statements. Another 
interesting arucle is Mr. Grant White's, on the good looks of 
Enylishmen, in which he concludes that Americans are the 
hundsomer of the two. It was only the other day that Sir 
Rose Lambart Price published a book in which he said New 
York had more handsome women than any city in the world; 
so we are in some danger of overweening national pride. But 
Mr, White is himself an uncommonly fine-looking man, so his 
traveling mirror may have led him into hasty conclusions. 
Just so Colonel T. W. Higginson announced that London was 
perfectly safe for pedestrians at all hours of the night ; where- 
upon M. D. Conway rose to explain that the colonel’s six feet 
and soldierly bearing had led the ruffians of the dangerous 
districts to look on him as a policeman in disguise. Dr. T. M. 
Coan’s article entitled “On Being Born Away from Home” 
has a perfect title, but hardly is so good as one would have 
expected from so clever a writer, and one who is himself an 
American born in the Sandwich Islands. 

The Atlantic contains a second paper on South Carolina 


and practical. 








alabaster vases of precious ointment for their benefit. He | politics. This article, with its predecessor in the February 


number, presents, we believe, the fullest and most graphic ac- 
count of the political and social condition of that state that has 
appeared. The writer speaks as one who knows, and tells his 
anonymous story in vigorous English. Mrs. Kemble’s “ Old 
Woman's Gossip,” which is nearing its close, is rather tiresome 
this month. John Fiske’s essay on the Danubian races is 
valuable. The poetry of the number is exceedingly good, and 
so are the editorial departments. Mr. Dudley Buck’s song, 
to accompany some words by LE. C. Stedman, is too abstruse 
and technical to be liked. 


great: a fact of which Mr 


Music may be simple and yet 
Buck might be convinced by going 
no farther back than John K. Paine’s song in the January 
number of this same magazine. 

The Popular Science Monthly is more scientific than popular 
this month, and also more American than English in its list 
of writers. Professor Tyndall's expression of disbelief in spon- 
tancous generation is noticealle. 

“In the Valley of Peru,” and “ The Tartar and His Home,” 
are agreeable papers of travel, in Lippincott’s Magazine. “A 
Chapter from Real Life" is told by an Englishwoman who lost 
her money, came to America in the stecrage, and had to live 
in cheap buarding-lhouses in New York. 
of * Young Aloys”’ 
of the reader,” in one sen-e, if not in another. 


Auerbach’s novel 
is abruptly concluded, “ to the satisfaction 
The editorial 
department, excellent now as always, has a good paper on the 
study of the classics in colleges. 

Appleton’'s Journal begins with an account of “ The Austrian 
Arctic Expedition,” and contains a good variety of its special 
class of articles, though none are specially noteworthy. One 
is by the late Albert F. Webster, one of its most brilliant 
young writers, whom the editor commemorates in a kindly 
note. 

The Eclectic furnishes its usual admirable monthly summary 
of the best contents of the English periodicals, and has a fine 
portrait of William Black, the first, so far as we know, ever 
issued in this country. 

The chief attraction in Potter's American Monthly is the 
Rev. Dr. Blackwood’s third paper in the series entided “ Archi- 
tectural Progress, as seen in the Religious Editices of the 
World.” The paper treats of Roman architecture, is attrac- 
tive and instructive, while the illustrations are very good. 

The National Repository sustains its usual standard, and 
contains, among its original contributions, two very readable 
and fairly illustrated papers of travel, entitled “The Story of 
Stamboul"’ and “ Visit to a Shinto Shrine.” The editorial 
departments are noticeably full, and include much of both fact 
and comment that is likely to prove of interest to the home 
circle. 

The fourth number of Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine, 
among its fifty or more articles, certainly does not lack variety, 
either in pictures or reading-matter, to make it attractive. 
Many of the arucles and illustrations are suggested by Easter- 
time, while the majority are seasonable and in place. The 
leading paper, which seems to have been prepared especially 
‘eligious Life of Russia,” by 
the Rev. Nicholas Bjerrinz, pastor of the Greek Church in 
New York. It 1s full of information. 


for this magazine, is on “ The 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further votice.| 


BerNArpino Ocutno oF Siena: A Contribution towards the History of 
the Refurmation. By Karl Benrath. With an introductory pretace 
by William Arthur, A.M. 8vo, pp. 304. Cloth, $2.50. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. (For sale by the Presvyterian Board of 
Publication.) 


LittLe anv Wise; or, Sexmons To Cuitpren. By the Rev. Wm. Wilber- 
force Newton. l6mo, pp. 357. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. (For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation.) 


Turoven Prenrsta py Caravan. 
Cloth, $1.75. New York: 
Lippincott & Co.) 


By Arthur Arnold. 12mo, pp. 491. 
Harper & brothers. (For sale by J. B. 


Pickwick Aproap. By George W.M. Reynolds. Illustrated by nie 
Cruikshank. 8vo, pp. 207, Paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: 'T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 


Jasper Anp Goitp. A Choice Collection of Song-gems for Sunday- 
schools and Social Meetings. Sq. 16mo, pp. 160. Boards, 35 cents. 
Chicago: Hiteheock & Walden. 


Pine Neepirs. By the author of “The Wide Wide World.” 12mo, pp. 
346. Cloth, $1.40, New York: 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Lire of a Scorcn Naturatist: THomas Epwarp. By Samuel Smiles. 
Illustrated. 12me, pp. 390, Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Wuey rue Suir Comers Home. By Walter Besant and James Rice, (Half- 
Hour Series.) 18mo PP. 182. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. (For sale by J. B. Lippineott & Co.) 


Tur Turks in Evrorr. By Edward A. Freeman, D)C.L.. LL.D ‘Half- 
Hour Series.) Ismo, pp. 98. Paper, 15 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


“Tur Rock Taat ts Hiauer Tuan I.” By John Edgar Johnson. Sq. 
l2mo, pp: 72. Cloth. 75 cents, New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
(For sale by James Hammond, 1224 Chestnut Street.) 

Satvation Hrre axp Herrarrer. Sermons and Essays. By the Rev. 
John Service. ‘Second edition.) lzmo, pp. 267. Cloth, $1.50. New 
York: Maemillan & Co, (For sale by Smith, English, & Co.) 

Curistuas at Toowrson Hart. A Tale. By Anthony Trollope. Tlus- 
trated. Half-Hour Series.) 18mo, pp. 91. Paper, 20 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Pamphlets. 
The New Guide to Rose Culture. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa.: The 
Dingle & Conard Company. 
The Annual of the Hudson County Sunday School Association for 
1876. Richard R. Green, Editor. 


Minutes of the Forty-seventh Anniversary of the Edwardsville (Ill) 
Baptist Association, held September 29, 1876. 


Robert Carter & Brothers. (For sale | 


| 


| 





Official Bulletin of the International Exhibition, 1877. (Educational 
number.) Philadelphia: international Exuivition Company. 

The Holy gpirit’s Replies to the Sinner's Excuses. Arranced by 
the Kev. J. ‘I. Whitley. suffolk, Va.: ihe Christian Sun Utiice. 














BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 





Tue Scnoiars’ QUARTERLY has become so popular that 
it has already a circulation of one hundred thousand copies, 
and orders are coming in rapidly from all directions. 
Many schools have commenced using it in place of the 
ordinary Question Book. 
by all. 


Its superiority is acknowledge: 
Send seven cents to this office fo a specimen 


“Sones or Beviag,” the new Sunday-school singing 
book. 35 cents; $30 per 100. Lee & Walker, 1113 Clst- 
nut Street, Phila. 





Broncuitis.—Throat Diseases often commence with a 
Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These in- 
cipient symptoms are allayed by the use of “ Brown's 
Broncniat Trocues,” which, if neglected, ofien result in a 
chronic trouble of the throat. 





Tue little fellows in our Sunday-schools ouglit to have 
the best. The Food for Lambs, published Wrrexiy by 
Edwin A Wilson, Springfield, Illinois, is perhaps not sur- 
passed for the price. Four pages, Choice Illustrations, the 
International Lessons in the simplest wav for young minds 
in every number. Send for specimen. 


SaBBatH Schoo, TeEacueErs will want the new /Voral 
Texts, No.1, 20 cents; No 2, 15 cents; No. 3, 15 eents, by 
the American Tract Society, N. Y. dwelve in a packet. 
Choice selections of Scripture. We also have over 200 styles 
of Sabbath School Cards, from 5 cents to 60 cents, 10 ina 
packet. Send to the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A ConventENT Bookcase.—Danner’s revolving book- 
case, sold by the National School Furniture Co., No. 111 
and 113 William Street, in this city, is exceedingly grace- 
ful, neat, durable, useful, and just the thing for lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, and business men generatiy. It 
takes up comparatively little room, 1s comimodious and 
especially well adapted for reference books, which can be 
reached without one’s leaving lis seat. The prices are 
from $18 to $40, according to size and finish. Descriptive 
circulars containing a picture of the case will be sent on 
application to the Company at address above given.— 
Christian Union, N. Y. 


Mrs. T. DeWitt TaLmaGeE writes: “I have in my family 
a Sewing Machine which for excellence in all departments 
cannot be excelled. It is light running, requiring little 
physical force to propel it. The machinery, so simple in 
construction that a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elaborate as well as 
the most simple work can be done in an unexceptionabie 
manner. 

“The one attachment of the Braider alone is invaluable; 
so perfect is the arrangement that the most mtricate paticrn 
can be braided by a child, better than could be done Ly the 
hand work of an experienced workman. 

“ The cases are also beautiful pieces of furniture. I would 
advise any one in need of a good family Sewing Machine to 
purchase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“Mrs. T. DeWitt Tatmacs.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 





My book, “ Firry YEARS WITH THE SasBatn Scuvois,” sent post-paid, on 
receipt of the price, $1.75. Asa BuLLaky, Cambridyepur t, sicass. 





Given Away!—In order that every one may see samples of their 
goods, J. L. Parren & Co., of 162 William Su., N.Y. wail send a Land- 
some pair uf 6x8 Chromos, and a copy of the Lest it-) age licrary 
paper now published, to any reader of this paper who will send them 
two 3-cent stamps to pay mailing expenses. 





Wirsor's Cop Liver Ou. axp Line.—The great popularity of this ©: fe 
and efficacious preparation is alone attributatle to its intrinsic wert 
In the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Lronchitis, Whocy ing ¢ 
Serofulous Humors. and all Consumy tive 5) mptoms. it Las ne si) « 
if equal. Let no one neglect the early symtoms ot discus ; 
agent is thus at hand which will alleviate all complaints coi to ¢ 
Lungs, or Throat. Manutacturea only by A. b. Winner, Cini 
ton. Sold by all druggists. 


Sprrciat Norice.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William Street, New York, 
offer to send every reader of this paper, on receiy t of two: 


to pay printing and mailing expenses, a three months’ tual uiy 
Leisure Hoves—a large 16-page family literary pauper, filled with th 
choicest literature; and as a premium.a package of twenty-tive 





sorted transfer pictures. These pictures are highly color a. be xuti 
ful, and are easily transferred to any object so us to imitate the must 
beautiful painting. 





Important To Persons Visttinc New Yorx.—One of the best kept and 
most convenient hotels tor Merchants and others to stop a wien in 
New York is the Grand Union Hotel. nearly opposite tieGranc ( cniral 
Depot. kept on the European plan—you theretore only yay tor what 
you get. Everytliing is first ¢lass,and prices mouerate scnjpica to 
the stringency of the times. You save the expense of carriage lire, 
and by leaving your baggage check at the counter of the hotel. your 
bag will delivered in your rooms, fifteen minutes after the 
arrival of the ears, free of expense. We advise yuu to give the Grand 
Vaion a trial. 

















| 88a pm gure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
— ‘ SON 4 & } BITE, New Taek Coy. 


April 7, 1877.) 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CARDS. 





$45 g $7) BLO. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. _ 





aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. _TRO E & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





tit free. H. Hastert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$66: a week in your own town. Terms and $ out- 


te per day at home.  anathe worth $5: 
0 free. Stinson & Co., BP Portland, Maine, 
a tie. ‘eee forall. Catalogues 
a free. Samples, 25 cents. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York City. 





IVE MEN Wanted in every city in the Union, $10 a 

, day made selling the Eureka Letter Copying Book 
and ink; no press required ; money, time and labor 
saved. Address with stamp, Eureka Mfg. Co., 56 
Reade St. N.Y. 


Wz GRR oes ee = Ree 





mney 
limp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness oorminent. Hotel and traveling exnenses pa! 

MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Crvcumxatr, Onno 





- 
T Dy prices—Largest Company in Ameérica— 
stay »—pleases evervbody—Trade cuntinvally 
it u -Agents wanted everywhere—tu% in- 
ducoments—don’t waste time—send for Circular u 

LOBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O, Box, 1287. 


m1 ee for trial 
FREE! ai? 
AGEN! Ts 
EASILY AVERAG 
e~ $70 PER WEF K. 
VS er, Address W. P. Ray & Co., Chicago. 
TO BOOK AGENTS! Dr. Henry C. Fish’s 
BistE Lanps ILLUSTRATED 


A S. —The choicest m the world—Importers 






last 








Is just the book for the revival times. Recom- 
mended by Mr Moody and hundreds of others, It 
is “a lam > to the feet” in Bible study. Illustrations 
om ey ry le af. A’ pictorial hand-hook of the Bible. 
Ss mal ‘or sample pages, circulars, ete., to 

American Pus. Co.. Hartrorp, Conn., or toF. C. 


Buiss & (o., 733 Sansom Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


Wonk Days or 


The Grand Llistory of the World before Adam | 
less origin, thrilling and myste:.ous changes in becoming a 
fit baode for man. The beauties, wonders and realities of 
Plan as sh wn by Science, So plain, clear and easily ander- 
stood thatall read it with delight. Strongest commendativns. 
Send for Circular, Terms and Sample Ilustrations. 
Address, J. O McOURDY & v0., Philadelphia. 


TH MORNING HOUR. A.B Earle, D.D 


Now ready for Age.ts, The great family ——-, 
tion book of the year. Meets a daily household 
waat, The author is everywhere known. His other 








joss have hat a great sale, and are in constant 
ivnand. This is his crowning work. Exe — 
territory. For full particulars address, J. H. Earwg, 
, Vl 

8) 0, 12.455. 





4 — A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on | 
3%) var Grand Combination Prospec- | 
QL Le) tus, representing 


150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when all single Books fail. 





Also Agents wanted on our M: ienifi ‘ent Family | 
Bibles. Superior toall others, aoe ith Invaluable Lilus- 
{ ; These Books heat 





itiealars free. Address JOHN E, 
U., Publisiers, Philad ‘Iphia. 





A SNTS WANTED for the Full History of | 
he Wonderi oi Canto of 


Moody and Sankey 


in Great Britain and America. Embraces biog- 
raphies, sermous, songs, addresses, prayer meeting 

iiss, intidents. gems from the great preachers, 
sketch and portrait of P. P. Bliss, ete. 720 pages, 13 
nzs, Price.$2. Sells atsight. Fer best terms ever | 
hoard of. an lress H. S GOODSPEED & CO., \4 Bar- 
elay street, New York, or 287 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Wailo.w 





Cit WANTED FOR RITION 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It contains nearly 400 fine engravings of buildings | 
and d ccomen butane Geen Exhibition, and is the only au- | 
thentic and complete history pu»lished. It treats of | 
the gran | bnildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great events. ete. Very cheap, and sells at sight. 
One Agent sold 48 copies in one day. Send for our 

extra terms to Agents and a full description of the 

Cal UT idré ON Nationas Pusiisnine Co., Philad’a. Pa. 

Unreliable anid worthless books 

UTION .. on the Exhibition are being cir- 

Cau o not be deceived. See that the book | 
you buy contains 918 pages and nearly 400 fine en- | 
gravings. | 


mW ords, 
Work, 

and 
Workers. 


This ls the latest, most attractive, largest, cheap- 

cat, ani best ilastrated hook on this wonderful m “y 
athas yet been published, Is contal ns Life of 

Sankey, Bliss, e, and others. pmo 

best Sermons, bible Portraits, Outlines of Doctrine, wan 

Readings, ond addresses in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 

brooklyn, New York, Philadeiphia, Chicago, and Boston. 


AGENTS wise 


WANTED. Send for full de- 
VWELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. | 





scriptive terms and circulars to 


| fal testimony is given Of the 












most of which can 

be In oF 

‘NO OTHER P P. Bliss,” 
VOLUME. ITaD BY 
Get the JAMES R. » MURRAY 


Contains also a fine 

7 portrait of P. P. Biiss, 

and sketch of his life. 

J Mailed onreceipt of 30 cts. in 

boards, 60c, cloth, 7c. full gilt 

binding, §. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
PusiisHers, CLEVEAND, 0. 











MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


o 7% octave fine rosewood cases, (not 
used over six months,) only $10. 
ees = —Costowner $550. Other great bar- 
gains. 
ORGANS Nearly new, four sets reeds, 12 | 
stops, subbass, octave coupler, 
beautiful solo stop. etc., cost owner 


—_ only $85. 5 octave organ only $20. Rare oppor- 


$10, and upward. used only 
short time. The above sec- 
ree 3 ond-hand instruments are in 
order and fully warranted, (but not our own 
make.) Have recently been taken in exchange for 
our new celebrated BEATTY PIANOS and ORGANS 
and having no space for storage in our warerooms, 
our immense trade being daily on the increase, 
hence the above liberal offers. Best offer ever given 
by any manufacturer, now ready, on our new in- 
struments. Agents’ discounts given away in new 
localities, m order to have them introduced where | 
I have no agents. Fully warranted for six years as | 
strictly first-class, and sent on 5 to 15 days’ test trial. 
Money refunded and freight charges paid both ways 
if unsatisfactory. Agents Wanted. New organs to | 
the trade #45, and upwards. [Illustrated catalogue 
(with list of testimonials, some of whom you may 
know) sent free. Very liberal discounts to Teachers, 
Ministers, and Churches to introduce them AT ONCE. 
Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


| 





SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND CHURCHES 


Can secure the services of 


JUDGE BICK, 


LECTURES INDIA, 


Its People and Customs, 
(illustrated with stereopticon,) or information per- 
taining to the same. by addressing 

A. W. PERSONS, | 

304 Fourth Avenue, New York, at Rooms of 

New York Sunday School Association 

Judge W. F. Bick has been a resident of India 

fifteen vears; has exhibited be f we the societies of 

Wm. Ives. Budington. D.D., Rev. R. 8. Storrs. D.D., 

Rev. W. M. Taylor, — and New York Sunday 

*hool Association. New York Citv, by whom cheer- 

» intrinsic merit of the 
Lectures, also amusing and instructive. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


HE WILL COME. 


NOW READY. 


Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.'s 


New work on The Second Coming of Christ, with 
introduction by Kev. Dr. Tyna. Sr.. of St. George's 

Church, New York, and selected poems from the 
works of Bonar, Wordsworth, Charlotte Elliott. Sir Ed- 
ward Denny, Bishop Heber, Faber, Beckersteth, Keble, 
Wesley, and others. 


| Rich Cloth, heavy toned paper, 220 pages. Price $1.25. 


At the booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt of 


id 
UCKLOW . & SIMON, Publishers, Madison .Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York. 





| No. 1. 


Just now is a good 


time to begin using 


The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly in your class. It 
will cost you only seven 


for three months. Send 


to this office. | THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 


‘The Biblefor Bible Teachers, 


} and at prices from $1.50 UP to $8.00—all alike as to 


Henry He is most pious and pithy, ‘sound and | 
| sensible, suggestive and sober, terse and trust- 
| worthy.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


| | 

In his | 
| 

| 

| 


The White Cross and Dove of Pearls. 
cents for each scholar 


‘OER ERK 

Before you coter | for 1877, seud for circulars to 
Bible Sunday School and Tract Depot, 719 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. For nineteen years conducted by 
| J. W. McINTYRE, Agent. 








N. ante ary & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York, 
would say: Tneir Theology Department has Bo 
equal. 2d. Their Sunday-school Department has th 
| best and ay Books trom ali the Sunda “school | 

publishers, Also, 2 extra cheap Libraries. 3d. Books | 
sold only by subscription. Best book on Moody and | 
others, Send for particulars and catalogaae. 


THE AMERICANIZER 


| Is an elegant Semi-Monthly, bri neinal a 
reading. it contains School News, Pieces for Exhj- 
| bitions. Humorous Stories, Anecdotes, Poetry, Use- 
fal Facts, and arti. les on Composition. "It is Lyerrue- 
rive without being dry, and amuses the reader 
without wasting his time, Prize for the la it club, 
; $100. Advertising rate, $2 per inch. Only $1 pt hel 
| Jor 6 months same rate, specimen 6 cents. Adi 


___ THE AMERICANIZER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














Go to your Bookseller and ask him forthe “ BIBLE 
FOR BIBLE TEACHERS,” with Eyre & Spottis- 
woode's imprint. ‘They are furnished in three sizes, 


matter. the only difference being in size and style of 
binding. There is no reason why any Sunday- 
school or Bible Teacher should any longer be wi 
out the BEST. 

Ask for a Descriptive Cireular. If the books can- 

not be supplied to you at home, drop a postal ecard to 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York. 





HENRY’S 
COMMENTARY. - 


5 vols. quarto, sheep, 
from $25.00 to $20.00. 

9 vols. octavo, cloth, 
from $27.00 to $20.00. 
“First among the mighty Commentators for 


general usefulness we are bound to mention the 
man whose name isa household word, Matrnrw 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


New Sabbath School Books 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 





EYES AND EARS; Or, How I 
See and Hear. 
By AUNT YEWROWNCKIE. 1l6mo. Mlustrated 


-rice, $1.25. 


BOYS AT EASTWICK. 


By M. EB. GRIFFITH. author of “Leaves and 
Fruit,” &¢. 16mo. Four illustrations. Price, $1. 


PEWIT’S NEST SERIES. 
By MISS MARTHA FINLEY (Martha Farquhar- 


son). 12 vols. 32mo, Each two illustrations, 
Price, $3. 





Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, | 
Business Superintendent, 

mee Chestnut St., | St., Patiadsiphia. 


CHEAP LIBRARIES, 


HE demand for a reduction ip the prices of Sun- 

day-school Books has induéed us to offer the 

following Libraries, which will be found to comprise 
one of the best selections yet offered: 


CROWELL’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


30 vols., illustrated. 18mo. Price re- 
duced from $16.25 to $10, net. 


CROWELL’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY | 


No. 2. l5vols. Imo. Illftstrated. Price re- 
duced from $19.80 to $12.50, net. 


CROWELL’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY 








No. 3. 15 vols. 16mo. Illustrated. Price re- 
duced from $19.55 to $12.50, net. 

All of these cheap libraries are in uniform and 

very attractive gilt and black cloth bindings, and 


contain only hooks of recognized merit, many of 
them but recently published. so that we confidently 
invite examination from those seeking the best 
coals * reduced prices. 

Also, Just Published, 


12mo, cloth, 500 pp. $1.50. 
A book of rare merit and absorbing interest. 
| The Keeping On Series. 


6 vols. 18mo. Illustrated. Each 112 pp. $3.00, 
A delightful coilection of short stories. 





744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


40 & =. Mae Cards (10 tints) with name, 10 ets. 
-ard Co., Northitord, Coun, _Try us. 





OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for lve. CiiNToN Baan, | CLINTONVILLE, Ct. 


FANCY CARDS, ten stvles. with your name in 
5 gilt, lie. - Try us. Scuxit Bros., Malden, N. Y. 


“WONDER CARDS."—Curious and amusing: in- 
genious pastimes ; tell important facts. ete. Young 
and old will be instructed and pleased. Ten cents. 
Address W. G. BROW N, 8 Grand Street, New York. 











YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 nice tinted 


eards for 1l5e. 50 Granite, 20c. 
30 Acquaintance, 15c. 25 Transparent. 20c, Elegant 
Card Cases. 10 and léc. Standard Card Factory, 
Brockton, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


rere: aeste 


mth. Hotel and travelin, ag expense . 
RANT & CO., manufacturers o VEL PES 
PAPER, 8, 4,6, and8 Home St., CANCINNAT:. OnlO 


GENTS, speak quick! A little territory remains 

unassigned for Memoirs of P. P. Bliss, 

by Whittle, Moody, and Sankey, with steel-plate por- 

traits of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and children—to be 

witiohed in afew days. Address A.8. BARNES & 

Publishers, New York or(hicago. By the same 
Publishers, Autobiography of Finney. 





GENTS WANTED—FOR MOODY'S SERMONS, 
Addresses, and Prayers. This Book contains 
604 es, over 8 fine engravings. Retails $2.50, plain 
on > $3.00 full gilt ; $3.50 Arabe: sque leather. Also, 
Sone Vicrorizs of Bliss and Sankey Hymns. Re tail 
Po 50 and 75 cents. Either of the above sent 
= id by addressing A.GREENWOOD, 30 North 
ifth Street, Philadelphia. 





» SERMONS IN CHICAGO 
are in the book GREAT 
JOY, from the Chicago 


Inter-Ocean Verbatim 
rts. 644 pages, $2. Portraits of Moody, Sanke 
Bliss. is is entirely different from GLA 

Tibnes, his wale New York Sermons from the Tribune 

J 506 pears 8, $2. Either book mailed on re- 

ceiptof price, GENTS WANTED. $0 per week profit. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 305 Broadway, N Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





“ ABBE’s” ‘Dish and Vegetable Drainer is wanted 
in every family 1000 times a year. Shopright deed, 
and patterns, $10. Best article to sel! territory. Ex: 
pg Enclose stamp. John R. Abbe, Lawrence, 

ass. 





_“Donavan’s 0 Tennessean” Slave Cabin 
Singers are vouched tor by Rev. Dr. Vincent. Liberal 
terms are ofiered to ( Lurches and Societies. Will be 
in Lehigh and Cumberland Valley, Pa., during April 
and May. Rev. Rob’t Vigeon will be two weeks in 
advance to arrange for Concerts. 


WHITE WATER-LILY 


‘Nymphia Odorata. 


I will send roots bearing these beautiful and fra- 
grant flowers to any address, post paid. with instrue- 
tions to grow them, for 25 cents each, or $2.50 a 
om. They can be grown in ponds or tubs. Address 

B. K. Langworthy, Rockville, Washington Co., R. L 


FLORIDA. 


R Health, Wealth, and Comfort, secure you a 
Home in Florida. 2v-acre Lots for $100, one 
uarter down, balance end of two years, at ORANGE 
ARK, 12 miles from Jacksonville, opposite home 
of Mrs. H. B. Stowe. The best of iad for Oranges, 
Fruits, &c. Address 


ORANGE PARK CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice mate eye and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alkaline strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
Jet or Nursery Soap. Made only by 
Noxrinsun Bros. & Co., Boston. 

















EARL SHIRT BUTTONS, ONLY ze. DOZ. 

Shoe Laces ze. dow., Corset Laces 4c. 4a dozen. 
One t-yd pieces Roll Tape, « nly zc. a piece, 
One paper or 14 rows pins tur 13,¢. a paper. 
100 in a box of Plack Pins, cost you Se. 
Best English steel Scissors. only lec: half price. 
Ladies’ tine Linen Handkercl.ie is. & w luke. 
Fine White Wool Flannel, 12%, 25, 37% wy Oe, 
Linen Huck and Damask lo we Is, ol to 25e. 

m ‘lable Linen, 31, &) to The ., dout’ ie “Adth’ 

Ladies’ new style Striped tkirts, dtc. to $1. 
White Shirt Buttons, 12 doz. will cost ouly 4c, 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


128 North Eighth St., door below Cherry. 


with Ctreularand Jig~ 
LAT i ES Sew —— 


SCROLL SAWS te tompn 


Barnes’, Dexter, Centennial, an 
Beaci’s Parlor— 0c. to $30 each. 
Sorrento Saws, Carv- 

Toolsand Dest ns. 


TOOLS ot eereong 

ment of Mec 

T wi ith best quality of tools 
| As Ue ae ae 

or machines you 


TALLMAN & MCFADDEN, 


TOOL DEPOT, 
G01 Market Street, Philedalyhia, Ba- 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - . - $2.15 each. 
“* 15 to 29 ” --2- 1.90 * 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 * 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


—$.—____ 


Suoscripuons will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
ubseriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. 


tional 


The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clade both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subseription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent, 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tur Times to 


their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 





SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ 50, 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tur Times who are 
Pastors Ore Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tur Sunpay Scnoor Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tue Times. 


a 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 
100 Copies, one month, - . 8 .60 








100 “ one year, - . . 7.20 
Less than 100 pies at rate. 
1 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 

100 Copies, three months, - - 6.25 
100 * one year, = = = 25.00 
Less than 100 pies at rates. 
——_« 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
1) 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
Is. 64. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office, 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, : 


———_0——_—— 
Advertising Rates. 
Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 
an inch), for each insertion, - . - 25 cts. 
30 ots. 
50 ets. 


Special Notices: per line (as above), - = - 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 
DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 


»  * “-*@ « 
Bb.» “2 “ 
» * “ 26 « 
65 « “ 52 “ 


ae Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—_—_—_—0————. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Purapenreta. 


29c.ROCK OF AGES, 25c. 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
I.et me hide myself in thee.’ 


THE MOST GRANDLY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING EVER ISSUED. 


os itis Pappy the entire edition of this most maguificent and superb work of art—we 
Ve conc: ud: \o give 
“" EVERY ONE OP our PATRONS 


mnite for securing one of thes: elegant pictures which is a most striking illustration of 

Faith. This pleture should ador, tue walls of every Christian family in the 1 nd. In order that 

ail may secure one of these picjures, we offer it fur 25 cts. per copy. that being the OOST IN 

FULL t our patrons and about the actual cost of Postase, wrapping, tubing, etc. 
For beauty and worth this picture is witvout an equal. 


3 ILLUMINATED MOTTOES: 
“God bless our Home.” “The Lord is my Shepherd.” “‘ Praise the Lord.” 3 


These Motto-s are printed in Old English type, with most exquisite coloring and d " 
They are fur aupertor to any thing of the kind ever issued. We introduce these gems of art 
&s @ supplement to “‘ Rock of Ages,” and they can be sent to any of our patrons at 2@e, each, or 
the complete series of three for 50¢, Size, 10 by 25 inches. 

We also offer s beautiful and substantial Gilt Frame. highly polished. This Frame is designed 
expressly for our ‘' Rock of Ages,” and we guarantee perfect satisfaction to those ordering it from 
us. We will ship it to any address ou receipt of $1.00, fully prepaid. 


t satisfied with any of the above-named articles the 
te us in good order, will have their money refunde 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THESE: 


RDER. ORDER. 

On receipt of this order and On receipt of this order and 
2% cents, we we will send two § Mc., we will send w your 
your address our “Rock of J address either of the three 
Ages.” mottoes, or all three for 50c. 


poe no 
may receive, if returned 
by return mall. 





ORDER. 

On receipt of this order and 
$1.00, we will send to your ad- 
dress, free. our Frame made 
expressly for Rock of Ages. 

















Nore—No picture will be «ent without one or al! of the above orders being enclosed. When only 
One or two mottoes are or ered the names must ve specified. The above orders are good for only 
90 days from date of this paper. Ali orders mus be addressed 
W. TAYLOR, Sec'y & Treas, LONDON PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 
J.D. MORGAN, Manager. 181 & 183 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. 

J This adver will pesttively NOT appear again. 























COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


Dobbin's Electric Soap. 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 
the WHOLE WORLD. The following. is their Report, on which we received the Award: 

“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 
of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap was the only 
PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. All other Soap contained 
rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap 
Manufacturers seeraed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least 
Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 

DOBBLNS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. 
it is to all others. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 


Please try it, and see how infinitely superior 


NOTE.—Cragin &Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 


it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. cend 
at once. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of Coteatr & Co.’s CashmeRE Bovavet Extract and 
TorteT Powper will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 











BRANSON KNITTERS, PRINTING. 
a De ¥ Own Printing.._ 
Received Hiahest Centennial Award our wm rinting. 


$% “UNCLE SAM” PRESS. 
BEST WORK AT LEAST COST $5, “ Best” self-inking press, with acom- 





AGENTS WANTED. 
Machines, Hosiery, Yarns. ete. 
157 N. EIGHTH &t., Philadelphia. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 

We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 

exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 

years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

day on interest or principal; no investor through us 

ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references, 


Send stamp for catalogue. H. Hoover & 
Co., 50 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae Fire Pranhaaieet of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-imking. 

. ed : : Save money! Do 
YOUR PRINCIMG eee siveriine 
, rs > Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 

sizes for large work. Anybody can work them, 
SS have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
HE ; S| 3 make money by taking in small jobs. 


T bave much fun and make money 
ex S BO y S very fast at printing cards, etc., 


Send two stamps for catalogue. 













- it 
to Mirs, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 





WASH 


. . ; 2 
spent ht Le oo a soak Manager, BARLOW 5 F FAMILY aro 





IND(G0-BLUS | «ss 


30 Pine Street, New York. 


A 


orth Second St., Phila., Pa. 











USE MAY BE LEARNED IN ONE HOUR BM ey bey Rrra --~---- 8 4 
No. 2 “ Best” self-inking press 7 
Work surpasses that made by hand. “Uncle Sam” self-inking press__.$10 00.| 
Every Machine fully warranted. Evans’ rotary power job press___.$45 00 





WORTH REPEATING. 


" - 
“ FEAR NOT.” 

(Charlotte Murray, in The London Christian.] 
The pathway is dark that the Christian is treading, 
_ His faith can discern but a glimmer of light 
Grim doubts cling around him, which cause him to 

waver, 

And wonder in weakness “if all will be righ*” 


“Tf all will be right!" Ah, believer in Jesus, 
That is not a question for thee or for me 
All is right,—is now,—every step thou art 
treading 
Is known and appointed beforehand for thee 


The way is the Lord’s, for his wisdom hath 
planned it, 
And, though it is dark, there is glory in store: 
The cross of thy Saviour but casts a deep shadow 
As far as the threshold of heaven's bright door. 


It vanishes then in the joy and the beauty, 
The sunshine and peace of the ransomed above ; 
Walk now in its shade, it will lead thee to Jesus 
Who watcheth to welcome the child of his love. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NOT 
OUT OF DATE. 
(The Rev. Joseph Cook in The Congregationalist.] 


The Old Testament Scriptures out of 
date? Not till the nature of thingsis. I 
rode once from a noon on the Dead Sea 
through moonlight on the Mar Saba gorges 
to Bethlehem in the morning light. I 
passed through the scenes in which many 
of David’s psalms had their origin, so far as 
human causes brought them into existence. 
On horseback I climbed slowly and pain- 
fully out of that scorched, ghastly hollow in 
which the Salt Lake lies. I found myself, 
as I ascended, passing through a gnarled, 
smitten, volcanic region, and often at the 
edge or in the depths of ravines deeper than 
that eloquent shaft yonder on Bunker Hill 
is high. At a place where, no doubt, 
David had often searched for his flocks, I 
found the famous convent of Mar Saba 
clinging to the side of its stupendous ravine, 
and I lay down there and slept until the 
same sun rose which David saw. I looked 
northward from above Mar Saba and saw 
Jerusalem above me yet to the north, for I 
had been ascending from a spot greatly 
below the level of the Mediterranean. As 
I drew near Bethlehem, through brown 
wheat-fields in which a woman called Ruth 
once gleaned, I opened and read the book 
which will bear her name yet to thousands 
of years to come. Johnson, you remember, 
once read that book in London, and moved 
a parlor full of people to tears by it, and to 
curiosity enough to ask who was the author 
of that beautiful pastoral. In my saddle 
there in Syria, I was moved as Johnson’s 
hearers were in London; but when I opened 
the Psalms, one by one, and looked back 
over the ravines toward the Dead Sea, and 
northward toward Jerusalem and upon the 
hill of Bethlehem, to which all nations, after 
a gaze of nineteen hundred years ig dura- 
tion, were looking yet, and at that season 
sending pilgrims ; when I remembered how 
that terraced hill of olive gardens had in- 
fluenced human history as no other spot on 
the globe has done, and that in God’s 
government of this planet there are no 
accidents; when I took up the astounding 
harp of Isaiah and turned through the list 
of the prophets to find mysterious passage 
after passage predicting what would come 
and what has come; and when I thought 
of those critics under the western sky who 
would saw asunder the Old Testament and 
the New, and put into the shade those 
Scriptures which Goethe calls a unit in 
themselves, and which are doubly a unit 
when united with the New Testament, I 
remembered him who, on the way to Em- 
maus, opened the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and ate 4 them made men’s hearts burn. 





LESSONS IN LOVING. 
[From The London Sunday School Times.]} 


There are different kinds of love. One is 
simply kindness, another is attachment, and 
another is passion. Pity is said to be akin 
to love; and a little love must be mixed 
with genuine admiration. It will sometimes 
obey the voice of duty, though often—and 
with regard to a specific kind of love, the 


| heart proves itself to “ be a free and a fetter- 


less thing,” which will give its affection only 


| where it pleases, and will admit of no coer- 


cion whatever. But still, for all practical 
purposes, there is a love which kind hearts 
feel that is not passion, and that can rest 
without any great return, which does not 


| make large demands, and knows the truth 
of the Master’s words, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” and this love can 
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be cultivated until it is developed into a 
very strong and beautiful thing. 


It is not, therefore, other than a good and 
necessary thing to give children “lessons in 
loving.” 

They should be of two kinds. First, chil- 
dren should be taught not to expect love 
unless it be deserved ; and that even then 
they must receive it rather as a favor than 
a right. If this were so thoroughly im- 
pressed upon them that they received it as 
truth, and let it mold their 
thought and action, they would be less 
exacting, jealous, and vain than too many of 
their elders are. A good and great man 
once said, ‘‘ When I think of myself, I won- 
der that any one should love me,” and that 
_ of humility is so beautiful that the 
world would be everywhere the gairer for 
its cultivation. 

On the other hand, 
taught to love all around them. Too often 
their hearts would be larger but for the nar- 
rowing influences of the circle in which they 
live. A mother would be greatly angered if 
her child were not all love toward herself; 
but frequently she goes the very way to 
make the young heart hard toward every- 
body else—a course of conduct which is sure, 
sooner or later, to bring very bitter fruit to 
her. Is that child likely to be really affec- 
tionate who hears almost everybody criti- 
cised by the parent whom he loves and 


children should be 


copies? He sees the visitors who are cour- 
teously received are backbitten ag soon as 
they have crossed the threshold. He is 


taken sometimes to God’s house, and it may 
be that he would receive the message there 
delivered with reverence and respect, but 
that his friends speak so slightingly of the 
messenger. It is natural to him at first to 
be friends with everybody ; but he learns 
soon that his parents think there are very 
few people in the world worthy of being 
their friends, and he naturally imbibes the 
same unlovely and unloving spirit. 


Some children are clever enough to keep 
this tendency of theirs out of sight. They 
are shrewd enough to know that if they used 
the language of their elders, they would be 
rebuked, and so they only utter it with one 
another; but they are learning their lessons 

all the same for not repeating them aloud to 
their parents, and perhaps are Res are getting 
them all the more securely because they 
have to be silent respecting them. 

If parents only knew how surely the 
worst things they do will be imitated, they 
would be more particular with regard to the 
words and spirit of their lives. They do 
need to have the charity which “thinketh 
no evil,” if they wish their children to be 
loving and kind, 

Lessons in loving are always given when 
parents teach their children to be kind and 
generous to the poor. It is a good and right 
thing that in our day there should be less 
indiscriminate charity than there has been 
before, and that begging should be discour- 
aged. But there is plenty of misery and 
suffering in the world all the same, and more 
need than ever of those kind hearts which 
are more than coronets. It will have a most 
beneficial influence on the children if they 
are the almoners of their own charity. They 
should go to the houses where the poor live, 
and themselves distribute shillings or clothes 
or food. They should be encouraged to give 
out of their own little store to the needs of 
others, and they will look upon generosity 
as the most pleasure-producing quality they 

can have. 

Lessons in loving may also be given with 
regard to animals. Children should never 
be allowed to be unkind to cats, dogs, or 
horses, but should be from the first taught 
to remember that they can feel pain or 
delight, and that their very helplessness 
ought to insure kindly treatment. Cruel 
men and women would be rare indeed if this 
kind of training were more general. 


There is another lesson which should be 
wisely and most earnestly taught. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart.” But how can the children love one 
who is held up to them as angry and sin- 
avenging, a + as wi fire and an awful 
Judge? Let him be as a father, tender, 
pitil ul, loading with benefits, and always 
forgiving and “lovin g, and their hearts will 
turn to him with rest and longing. Above 

let them hear early of the love of the 
Saviour, and who shall say how soon they 
also may become his —" 





95 FANCY CARDS, 16 styles, with name, le., ee 
») paid. J. B. HUSTE D, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 








3 MIXED cards, with name, 10 cts. Samples for 
3 et. stamp. J. *MINKLER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





2 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post-paid. L. JONES & O0O., Nassau, N. Y 


habits of | 


CHURCH BELLS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Beils of and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary 7 for Ci a 

Sc Court-houses, Fire 


. Farms, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. ie. ‘Fully Warranted. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpczes & Tupr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


_MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y.|¢ 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 


&@- lllustrated ( anNS 0 sent fre e 
7 ar door. Satisfac- 











AGRICULTURAL. 


ag = pre of cost safely 


{ator Send for 





FL 
Ss 


HOOERS BO. 4" Bio. aT THOMAS, 


hester. Pa. 





THED DINGEE & CONARD ¢ co's: 


ROSES 


trong Pot ap eager for <r iow. 


onne , Sent safely 'y, by mail, dy yee 
i oice, all Te Pe oreas 2 for $23 
19 for $35 for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 centseach 
additional, one low poe g t Premium Rose 
to every dollar’s wort ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUI TO ROSE CULTU and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make saGreat 
ge and are the largest Rose. in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the Uni ted States 
ond Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RosE-GRowErs, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


A HOME AND FARM 
OF YOUR OWN 


On the line of a GREAT RAILROAD, * oem good 
markets both EAST and WES’ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE FT. 


Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock 
Raising in the United States. 














Books, Maps, 
PIONEER,” 
Address 


Full Information, also “ THE 
sent free to all parts of the world. 
o. F. eS te 
Land Com. U. P. R. 
OMAHA, Nép, 








PUBLICATIONS. 





THE OXFORD 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Teachers’ Bibles 


May be had at the following 






Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined__-_ 5.00 
Postage nine cents extra. 
NonpaRreEIL 16mo Epition, 644 x4 in. 


French Morocco, stiff covers____...--__---_--_- $2.40 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers__..__.-_-__._-. 3.00 
Turkey Morocco, stiff or flexible covers_____.. 3.50 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined_.._ 6.30 


Postage twelve cents extra. 

Minton 8vo Epition, 734x514 in. 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers__.._.._______ $4.60 
Turkey Morocco, stiff or flexible covers________ 5.50 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined____ 8.00 

Postage eighteen cents extra. 
For list of Aids to be found in these Bibles, see 
Sunday School Times of March 17, or send for circu- 


1 
“r\0 - PHOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HXTRAS. 


Occasional Papers reprinted from the Christian Union 
in convenient form for preservation and reference. 


No. 1. Our Church Work: A series of 
by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D. on 
Church Work. Setting forth in three pe Ray 
Ingathering. Training, and Work, the methods 
adopted by the “Church of the Holy Trinity,” 
(New York City,) and the results attained. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott. In four articles: Means of Study; 
Methods; More about Methods; and Studying 
the Sunday- School Lesson. Giving plain and 
practical directions to Sunday-school teachers 
and other lay students of the Bible what books 
to get, and how to use them in Bible study. 





apere 


(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western Trip, 
together with “ Notes by the Way,” in which he 


his route. 


We are prepared to furnish these pamphlets at 
9 cents per copy, in quantities of twenty or 
more. Single numbers 15 cents, or any two 25 
cents 


HORATIO C. KING, Publis! 





27 Park Puace, New Yorx. 


12) ah PRR AS PNA Br : wenn Som 


PRICES. 
Peart 24m0 Epition, 544x4 in. 
French Morocco, stiff covers_._.._-_-.----.--~- $1.50 
French Morocco, flexible circuit covers._..__... 1.80 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers______- 2.25 
Turkey Morocco, flexible or stiff covers 2.75 | 


Ne. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the West | 


has given sketches of the people and places on | 


| a 
| wM. N. ATTW OOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages. &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
| Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 
ing the Night or Day. W. Jeune ATT WooD. 


SPECIAL 8.8. BOOK STORE! 


Libraries and all implements necessary in the 
conducting of Church and Mission Sunday-schools. 


U. D. WARD, 


150 Nassau St. 





, up stairs, New York. 


) MADAME FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases 





in Popularity every year 
And tor Health, Comfort, and Style, 
is acknowledged the Best Artrele 
of the kind ever made. For sale 
by all leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. Beware of imitations and in- 
fringements. Manufactured solely 
by FOY & HARMON, New Haven, 


Conn. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SLATE MANTELS 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 











1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phila 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the 
Discharge Pipes of 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Stationary 
Wash Tubs, ete.. when they 
become partially or entirely 
“——. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work per- 
fectly. The trouble, annoy- 
ance and expense of sending 
for a plumber to free your 
pipes may be a oided by its 
use, 


D. HODGMAN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 
Send postal card for descrip- 
tion. 











EDCATIONAL. 
APS, CHARTS, Cogreaens, RELICS, etc., used 
| by the late Hon. J.S. Diehl in his lectures on 
Oriental and Bible => for sale. Address, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 
| 35 Union Square, New York. | 





N ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 
PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 
Location unsurpassed. 
| dets received at any time. 
hia, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunds ay School 

Times. Send for circulars to 
CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
Washington Heights, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
| FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


Finest Dissolving Views of most Noted Scenery 
in the world. 

Instruments and views for sale and made to order. 
Send stanip for full pertieniars. 


J. J. WILSON, 
763 Broadway, New York. 


American & Foreign ‘Teachers’ 


AGENCY, 
3 Union Square, New York. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, for many years connected 
| with the “ Amer. School Inst.,” has opened the above 
Agency, which supplies Professors, Tutors, Gover- 
nesses, and Teachers for every department of In- 
struction; gives Parents information of good 
| schools; rents and sells school properties. Families 
| going abroad or to the country can be 
| eulted. For circulars ap ply or address as above. 


| 


Buildings excellent. Ca- 
Reference in Philadel- 








Principals 4 Teachers, 


The NATIONAL SCHOOL BUREAU offers unsur- 
passed facilities for supplying Schools and Families | 
with competent Teachers and Teachers with posi- 
tions. 
| on receipt of stamp. 
ability and experience. Send for PINCKNEY’S 
SCHOOL GAZETTE. devoted tothe interests of School 
advertisers and Teachers. 


| T. Cotesworth Pinckney, 


Publisher and Dealer in School Material, 
| Domsszic Bu iLpiInG, Broadway & Fourteenth St., N. Y 


Vash | 


promptly | 


Blank form, containing plan and terms, sent | 
Large demand for Teachers of | 





NewMusical Dramas. 


} 
RUTH, THE GLEANER. 
By J. A, Butterfield. 
* An American Opera in 


| 5 acts, worthy the study 
of real artists, yet not be- 


| MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


LAST WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT. 
By Karl Merz 


*A sparkling amateur 
operetta, for drawing or 








yond the reach of capable | Concert rooms, Full of 

amateurs, Particulars | Wit and spirited music. 

sent free. Sample copy, Needs no special cos- 

in paper, $1.00 . tume. Specimen copy, 
“ - $1.00. Circulars free. 


Palmer's Theory of Music. 


A book, for every teacher and student, A clear 
and Simple quide to musical knowledge and composi- 
tion. It covers the whole ground in a manner so 
simple as to be corprehe nded by the youngest 
pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 
examples. Meets a want never before met, 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. Palmer was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest and. by all odds, 





the best. Over 200,000 copies of his “ SONG KING”’ 
were sold. “* SONG HERALD” wi// domore. Itis an 
improvement on all former books for singing 


schools and classes, 
Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of Church's Musical 


Visitor, containing $2.00 worth of new music, reading 
matter, etc., will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS! | 


THE SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 


For Young Ladies’ Seminaries and 





Normal Schools. 

By C, Everest, Professor of Music in the Girls’ 
Normal School of Philadelphia. Mr. Everest by his 
| position is well qualified to judge of the nee ds of 
| the class of learners that will use this excellent 
book. It has, on its commodious pages, a full 
| elementary course, and numerous elegant two-part 

and three-part songs, by the best composers. 176 

pages. 


Price, 60 cts.,or 86.00 per doz. 








Sab. 


Good News, (35 cts.) Vie School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50.) Large book of bound music. 


Biographical Sketches 6f 
Eminent Musical Composers. 


This charming and very useful book, by LB. 
| Urbino, brings before us the prominent incidents 
in the lives of 100 composers, including most of the 
eminent talent of the lant three centuries. Among 
the honorable names are those of Abel, Auber, 
Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Herz Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mebul, 
peas heles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 

Spohr, Spontini, and Stradella. and, of course, those 
o the better known “Great Masters.” Deserves a 
place in every library. 

Price, $1.75. 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., | J. E. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
| New York. Philadelphia. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





AGREAT OFFER !! 0% vitae 
ae these Hard Times 

OO PIANOS & OKGANS, new and 

pe ae all. of first-class makers iucinding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Installe 
ments or to let until paid fer than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUALKE and 
UPRIGAT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIKL AND BOUDOILR ) are 
| the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
| do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 


4 tops § $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 stops $100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,eicn, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.ond 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Yo 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 
| GREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


Paris 1867; , Vienna, Santiago, 


1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onny Organs assianep Finst Ranw at CENTENNIAL. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be importhle for 
work uf such excellence without unequated facilities for manujacture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
F've octave double reed organ, 1 O O 
h tremulant, 
i 
Ive aN... organ, nine stops, 
| F with voix celeste, 1 14 
Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchase? by the easy 
paymeni af $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Cuialogues free, 
| MIASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
oN. NEW YORE. — CHICAGO. 











| 


Evecant Carns, 20 styles, with name, l0c. post 
| paid. GEO. l. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











Be 254 ¥¥. 
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INSURANCE, 





> 
‘ 


1825. 18 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00, 
JOHN DEVEREUX, 
WM. CROWEL L, 


7. 


- - Asse 


te, $1,655,717.20. 


President. 


Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE co 
PHILADELPHIA, 


434 \ gaaaiahd nes he 
CASH CAPITAL 


$200,000 
DIREC TORS 


NELSON A EVAN JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
Presider Vice-President 

JOHN W { "i iWiNER, | THOMAS KEN NEDY, 

JE, KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER 

H.W. PITKIN HENRY HAINES 

1.8. HELFENSTEIN, WM. M.SINCLA iit 

ty | iM MILLER, JOHN S. WHILLUIN, 
B. THOMAS, DELL NOBLIT. JR. 


ra W.WKENNEDY, 
W. C. HAMILTON, 


J.B. SHEPPARD, 
WM. A. LEVERING, 
J.S. ELWVELL, D. E SMALL, York, Pa. | 
WM. Il, HAINES, Secretary 
JOHN CRAWF ‘ORD, Ass't Secre tary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
8. E. Corner of Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, OVER $5,000,000. 
GEOR W. HILL, President 
GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
JOMN C SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Sec'y and Treasurer. 
J. G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Alexander G. Cattell, 
Isaac Hazlehurst, 
H. H. Eldridge, 
John M. Chesnut, 
Albert C. Roberts, Robert C. Geddes, 
Philip B. Mingle, Charles G, Robeson, 
John 8. Wilson. 


ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


1" 
IGE 


George W. IIill, 
George Nugent, 
Jam °s Pollock, 


Wm. J. Howard, 








LIFE INSURANCE 


AS PROVED IN SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE BY 





THE TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 


Of Hartford, Conn. 

1, 4mp'e and UnJdoubted Security guaranteed b: 
a paid-up cash capital of $600,000, accumulated cash 
assets of $4,000,000, and a surplus of $1,400,000, 

2. Low Rates of Premium, 25 per cent. less than 
by the Mutuai System. which is equivalent to a 
cash “dividend” in advance, 

3. \ Definite Contract, without ambiguity or un- 
certainty, by which the insured can always know 
ye what he has to pay and what his insurance is 
rts. 

4. The Largest (mount of Insurance for a given 
sum of money. the ey being always worth its 
face in cash, and payable in cash at maturity 

5. The most Prudent and Economical Manage- 
ment of the business, assured by the large pecuniary 
interest in it of the Officers and Directors, 


And do not forget that a General \ecident Policy 
srovides —_ Indemnity for Death or Disabling 
njury by rident One in seventeen of those 
hol ling Lashinnt Policies in the Travelers have 
proved this and received the benefit of it. 


Accident Policies written, “oe 
Accident claims is pald, 26,000 


Amt. Claims paid in Life Depa Department, $1,000,000. 
Amt. Accident Claims paid, over 2,560,000. 
Amt. Life Insurance in force, 19,000,000 


Everything desirable in either 


LIFE OR ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


William W. Allen, General Agent and Attorney, 112 | deavored to 
South Fourth &., Philadelphia. | sive stock.” 


| 


| 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 





ntval Life Insurance Company, “2! 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














—— 





| 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 
a { 
GE MeNGNs, Daaary 100; 101i cncdcdintis een cig bianca $9,991,190 yu 
RECEIVED IN 1876. 
Fr IOS. cde denice caschhccnnncnstpbencssdscceheoegeevinestnenseeebese $2,025,348 25 
For Interest and Rents. . at 672.262 98 
$2,697,611 23 | 
$12,688,802 13 
DISBURSED IN 1876. 
To PoLicy-HoLpERs : bs 
For claims by death and matured endowments,_..---...---..------.------------ $765,192 47, 
For dividends to Policy-holders__.................---..... cenass~ 511,208 43 
For lapsed and surrendered Policies................------------+---------------- 482,930 16 
Tote pala Pore y-ROGesq..nnccnncec na cknstocpnccccesepacngapegoscemmmngapons $1,759,331 06 
TUE TIEN. nccnmcsiiinesnisdantnatitihin mand antinipininimneamemenainnaiE an a T1830 76 
For commissions and other compensation to Agents____---.--.--------------- 191,518 00 
For Medical Examiners’ Fees___ sana sedibbecstiipccceniape de 8,421 50 
For Office Expenses, Printing, Advertising, Rent, “Postage, “Exchange, and all i 
other expenditures ............-ecean<eneseesoso----- 32 -- no enewencnssonsontose 136,402 48 $2,167,503 80 


| Send ~ ape 





—_=«—— 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 








PUBLICATIONS. 





‘THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpful to 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 ¢ets.a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
EN CENTS for a Specimen 
Number, and be convinced. Address, 
| NELSON « PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 
| Broadway, New York. 





Pastors, Supt’s, Teachers, and Scholars 
Will find an Invaluable Aid in the little 


BIBLE VERSE. 





-> INDICATOR = 











Balance, Net Assets, January Ist, 1877 $10,521,298 33 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 














Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate ..._. $6,195,955 05 
Loans secured by collaterals.._.......-------- Coen coweaheoavenceee 48,050 00 
Bills Receivable. ...___- ou ican 58.285 83 















Premium Notes on Policies in force- 2,982,685 00 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company------------------------- 257,883 16 | 
Pee of United States Bonds-__...-.--.- 263.464 00 









































Cost of City and Municipal Bonds_.........-..-------------------------- 137.230 00 
ee Oe nn noarmagoncnade 158.384 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank__- 413,217 98 
Balances due from Agents, secured.._.~--~--- 2. ---- + - one-one nn nn en een ee +2 oe 6,143 31 

$10,521,293 33 
App: ~ 

Interest accrued and due__.__- $224,037 59 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost.....-.------------------------------ 8.149 50 
Furniture and Fixtures, one-third of cost,).....-.. ------------------------------ £,839 60 
Premiums in course of collection-._-.---.---------------------------- $7.248 40 
Deferred quarterly and semi-annual UN iiiciccccindicnpaincciem anya 91,953 08 

$99,201 48 
Less 25 per cent. —s 24,800 37 $7: vol 11 $316,427 80 | 
Gross Assets, January ist, 1877--~------------------------ _----$10, 337,726 13 
LIABILITIES. 

Re-insurance reserve at four and one-half per cent_---- $9,544,650 00 
Claims by death outstanding---------------------------------------- ------ ere 4 
Premiums paid in advance--------- 21,185 ¢ 
Other abilities a 2.231 83  $9.885.803 91 

Co ae ea $951,922 22 





AARON C. GOODMAN, Presipent, JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Presipent, JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Sec’y. 





Hartrorp, Conn., March 15, 1877° 
We hereby certify that we have officially examined she accounts of THe Puentx Murvat Lire Ivsur- 
detail, and find the above statement to be correct. 
s eiatcenenctaieas JOIN W. STEDMAN, Insurance Commissioner. 
DRAYTON HILLYER, Auditor. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


THEA CHERS 


SEND TO THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For everything needed in your work. Libraries, 
Sunday-school Papers, Question Books, etc, 

G@. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depository. 





PUBLICATIONS, 








For Catalogue of Choice and Recent 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


Send tu 
D. LOTHROP & CO, Boston. 


GET THE BEST 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS, 


Beautifully Hlustrated. On Tinted Paper. 
THE PEARL—1 copy, 1 year, 25c. 
and upwards, l5c. per year. ( Monthly.) 
THE LILY—i copy, 1 year. 2c. 
upwards, l2c. per year. ( Monthly.) 
AB See them before ordering others. Address 
BAKER & ARNOLD, Publishers, 


Byca amore, Ill. 


MARK TWAIN'S 





10 copies and 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary. 


Contains 18.000 Words, Rules «f Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Me sures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Plrases, Proverbs, 
from the Greek the Latin and the 





ete., 








Modern By ial Moroecco'Tucks. Gilt reg ES 
Edges. Mail on receipt of 61 00.) == FCF, 
For sale <4 all uealers. =< saa ats 
wat = Roe° 
Ivison Blakeman, Tayler & Co., + = us 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, oes = ere 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. ER | = Gis 
setae S82 séu; , 
S335 dys 
Books for Sunday-school Libra-| <= =S5 
f 5 ef PATENT BS5 


ries. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, cor, 20th St., New 
York, invite attention to their 
books for S. S. Libraries, The 


Self-Pasting Scrap-Book, 





It avoids all the trouble of paste or mucilage.— 
Rural New- Yorker. 

A neat affair and it now hecomes as easy to file 
away a scrap as it is to stampa letter. —Baltimore 
Gazette. 

Amore convenien 
not be desired.—Cincin»at: Gazette. 


\xelection is carefully made from 
the catalogues of the Religious 
| Publishing Societi s, and all other 
wunenceptionable sources, and is 
believed to be larger than that 


zs No. 1 size. 714 by 10 inches. half cloth.__.--.-_- $1.25 
offered by any other establishment. | No. 2 size, 7 by 10 inches. half roan. eloth__-- 1.75 
‘ . No, 4 size. T1< by 10 inehes. full cloth... ~~ 2.00 

From a clergyman in Connecticut: No. 6 size, 714 hy 10 inches full moroceo_....-. 2.40 
“Twill also add my thanks for the courtesy and | No. 8 size. 10's by 12% inches. half cloth_——-_- rs 
the ability with which you have aided us in enlarg- | No. 10 size, 104 by 1244 inches. half roan. cloth, 2.50 
| ing and replenishing our Sundav-echool library. | He 0. 12 size, 104 hy 1214 inches. full cloth.- 2.75 
| It is evident to me from the selection of hooks | No. 14 size. 1046 by 12% inches. full moroceo... 3.50 


Copies mailed on receipt of price. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Biank Book MANUFACTURERS, 


Ug and 12] William Strcet, New York, 


| which von made for us. that vour experience in the 
| matter, cuided by onr special wants. has given us a 

| better library than we conld have had, had we en- 
ion 


Wake our your exten- 








10 copies | 


For ready reference to verses and parallel pas- 
sages. It is so arranged that the chapter is clearly 
indicated on the edge of the leaves. and thus ean 
immediately be found. while the verse is shown by 
the inside ‘index. Sunday-school superintendents 
and leaders of prayer-meetings selecting a number 
of hymns for use during the meeting, will find this 
Indicator infinitely better than pencil-marked pages 
and turned-down corners. Any number of passages 
can be found and marked with the Indicator with- 
out fear of losing the places while carrying the 
Bible or Hymn Book to the ple ace of mecting. One 
of the Boston pastors writes: “I have used this and 
consider it one of the invalual le helps in bible 
study. almost indispensable in Bil le readings.’ 

Sold only in sets of twelve, at 25 cents per dozen. 

Also, for sale, 


TWO BOOKS BY 


‘ 


H CLAY TRUMBULL 


Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE, 


A practical guide for pastors — _ supe rintendents 





ist. 


in opening and closing exercises. 
cises, addresses, ete. Price, $1. 50 


2d. THE KNIGHTLY SOLDIER. 


One vol., 16mo, 335 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Send all orders to 


Eben Shute, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
NEW AND FRESH 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


JUST KEADY. 


. S. concert exer- 





1. 
A YOUNG MAN’S DIFFICULTIES WITH 


HIS BIBLE. By W. D PAUNCE. DD.. author 
of the * Fletcher Prize Essx s." tT e Christian 
in the World.” 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, black stamp, 
$1.25 


Thisis a book that should be placed in the hands 
of every young man. 


II. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 


| PREACH- 
;}iNG. By Jonn A Broapvus.D D.. LL. D.. Pro- 
| fessor in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
| narv, Greenville. 8. C., and author of * A Treatise 


bouk_ for the purpose could 


on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons.” 
1 vol, 12mo, black st amp $1 50. 
This is a book of rare value 


WHY FOUR GOSPELS? or. THE GOSPEL 
{FOR ALL THE WORLD. Designed to aid 
| Christians in the Study, the Home, and the School, 

and to a better understanding of the Gosyels. By 
tev D. S. GreGory, author of “ Christian 
Ethies.” 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 
Every Christian mn d | read this book. 
MANUAL OF PAR l, "IAMENTARY PRAC- 
TICE. New and thoroughly revised edition. By 
P. H. Meu, D.D.. LL.D. Professor of Ethics 


and Metaphysics in the University of Georgia. 
1 vol. 16mo, 75c. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LF 
COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES 


By 
Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, containing a list of Becy 
advice as to the best Commentaries } ublished 
1 vol 12mo. price, $1.2 
1. 

THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYFR: ITS UTIL 
ITY AND RELATIONS TOPROVIDIACE. By 
Dr P.H. Metz Price, 60c ‘ 

An invaluable little book. 

Vil 
SPURGFON’S LECTURES TO MY STU- 


DENTS 


, $1.25. 
LIFE OF TRUST. 
Price $1.75 
Fither of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 


Price 


By GEORGE MULLER, 


| receipt of the price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray Street, New York, 








